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ingston, a grandson of the first Lord of 
the Livingston manor, in this province. 
He has offered his services in providing 
supplies for the troops of this province ; 
and I should think it would be desirable 
to appoint him to some place in the Com- 
missary Department.’’ 

This opinion of Sir Charles had a solid 
reason in fact, for a more energetic and 
honest man did not live in the colony then 
and thereafter, than Mr. Livingston, as 
the officers of the crown learned, to their 
great annoyance, when the old war for in- 
dependence was a-brewing. He was a 
native of Albany, New York, and was, at 
the time the baronet wrote this letter, 
about forty years of age, for he was born 
the same year (1716) when the privilege 
of having a representative in the Colonial 
Assembly was first accorded to the Manor 
of Livingston. 

On returning home from Yale College, 
where *he was graduated in 1737, young 
Livingston planted a willow tree in front 
of his father’s house at the corner of State 
and Pearl streets, in Albany, which grew 


thriftily, and was a blessing to sweltering 
Albanians whilst climbing State street in 


summer, fora century. He gave a young 
sailor a ‘‘piece of his mind,’’ one morn- 
ing, in not very gentle terms, whom he 
found on the point of cutting his tender 
sapling for a cane or switch. 

Having a taste for business, Mr. Living- 
ston became a merchant in the city of 
New York, where he amassed a fortune, 
and gained solid fame as an upright man. 
He entered warmly into the political agi- 
tations which more or less disturbed the 
province of New York for many years be- 
fore the Revolution ; and he first appeared 
in public life in 1754, when he was elected 
Alderman of the ‘‘ East Ward’’ of the 
city of New York, then a town of about 
eleven thousand inhabitants, with its north- 
ern extremity not far beyond Wall street, 
excepting scattered buildings. Nine suc- 
cessive years he was one of the ‘‘city 
fathers’’ of that infant commercial me- 
tropolis, which he so much advanced. 

For several years Mr. Livingston repre- 
sented the Manor in the New York As- 
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sembly. It was at a time of great public 
trial—the period of the French and In- 
dian war, and the ten years preceding the 
Revolution. When Sir Charles Hardy 
went from the province to become a Rear- 
Admiral in the British Navy, he left his 
lieutenant, James De Lancy, a native cf 
New York, in charge of the government. 
That officer dissolved the Assembly and 
ordered a new one. Political disputes 
were vehement. Philip Livingston and his 
brother Robert were soon elected to seats 
in the Assembly. Their education, social 
standing and powerful family relations 
gave them great power in that body, and 
Philip became a leader with such men as 
General Schuyler, Pierce Van Cortlandt, 
Charles DeWitt, et cetera. He was one of 
a committee of the New York Assembly to 
correspond with the agent for the colony 
in England, which office the eminent Ed- 
mund Burke held for several years before 
he began his brilliant career in Parliament. 
It is believed that Burke’s correspondence 
with Livingston at that time, was the 
means which led him to be one of the 
most powerful and zealous friends of the 
Americans in the British Parliament when 
the great contest between England and 
her American colonists came on. 

When the Tories got possession of the 
New York Assembly, Mr. Livingston with- 
drew from it, but worked faithfully among 
the people in resistance to the oppressive 
measures of the British ministry. He was 
sent as arepresentative of the province of 
New York, to the First Continental Con- 
gress which assembled at Philadelphia in 
the early autumn of 1774, and he was on 
the committee that prepared the ‘‘ Address 
to the people of Great Britain.’’ His 
mind was felt in other state papers which 
were sent forth by that remarkable as- 
semblage of Americans—so remarkable, as 
evinced by these papers, that Lord Chat- 
ham (William Pitt) was impelled to say on 
the floor of Parliament: ‘‘I must declare 
and aver, that in all my reading and study 
of history—and it has been my favorite 
study—I have read Thucydides, and have 
studied and admired the master spirits of 
the world—that for solidity of reasoning, 








force of sagacity and wisdom of conclu- 
sion, under such a complication of cir- 
cumstances, no nation, or body of men, 
can stand in preference to the General 
Congress in Philadelphia.’’ 

Toryism was so rife in the New York 
Assembly the next year, that delegates to 
the Second Congress, appointed to be held 
at the same place in May, could not be 
elected. So the counties of New York, 
Albany, Duchess, Ulster, Orange, West- 
chester, King’s and Suffolk, sent delegates 
to a Provincial Convention (of which 
Philip Livingston was chosen President) 
which body chose delegates to the General 
Congress. Among these was Philip Liv- 
ingston and his nephew, Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, who was afterward the Chancellor 
of the state of New York. They both 
warmly supported the proposition for inde- 
pendence submitted in Congress by Mr. 
Lee, of Virginia, in 1776, and both signed 
the Declaration which was adopted on the 
fourth of July. 

When, in the summer of 1777, the State 
of New York was organized, Philip Liv- 
ingston was elected a member of its first 
Senate, which met in September. He was 
also a representative of the General Con- 
gress, whose sessions were held first at 
Lancaster and then at York, whilst the 
British Army held possession of Philadel- 
phia in the winter and spring of 1777-78. 
His health was then in a precarious state 
because of dropsy of the chest, but duty 
to his country impelled him to risk his life 
in its cause, and he took his seat in Con- 
gress. He felt a presentiment that he 
should not return to his family, and on his 
departure in May, 1778, he bade them a 
final adieu. He never saw them again. 
On the night of the 11th of June he died 
suddenly at York, Pennsylvania, where the 





1 This is an error, In the Journal of the Conti- 
nental Congress of the 12th of June, 1778, is the 
following record :— 


“Congress being informed that Mr. P. Living- 
ston, one of the delegates for the State of New 
York, died /ast night, and that circumstances re- 
quire that his corpse be interred this evening,— 

“ Resolved, That Congress will, in a body, attend 
the funeral this evening, at six o ’clock, with a‘crape 
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Congress was in session. 


No member of 
his family was present to smooth his dy- 
ing pillow, excepting his son Henry, a 
youth of eighteen years, who was then 
one of Washington’s military family, at 


Valley Forge. A few days before his 
father’s death, he was summoned to York 
because of alarming symptoms of his pa- 
rent’s disease. 

Mr. Livingston was buried on the evening 
of the day after his death. The weather 
was very varm, and decay rapidly followed 
dissolution. Congress attended his fune- 
ral in a body, each member wearing crape 
on his arm in token of mourning. Mr. 
Livingston was in the sixty-second year of 
his age. Mr. Thomas Streatfield Clark- 
son, in his ‘‘ Biographical History of Cler- 
mont or Livingston’s Manor,’’ says that a 
monument was erected over his grave at 
York, which bore the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘* SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
HONORABLE PHILIP LIVINGSTON, 
WHO DIED 
JUNE 12TH,' 1778, AGED 62 YEARS, 


While attending the Congress of the 
United States, at York, Pennsylvania, as a 
Delegate from the State of New York. 

‘*Eminently distinguished for his tal- 
ents and rectitude, he deservedly enjoyed 
the confidence of his country, and the 
love and veneration of his friends and 
children. 

‘This monument is erected by his 
grandson, Stephen Van Rensselaer.’’* 


Mr. Livingston was zealous in the pro- 
motion of every enterprise conducive to 
the public welfare. He was one of the 
founders of the New York Society Library, 
was active in the establishment of King’s 


round the arm, and will continue in mourning for 
the space of one month,.”—[Eb. ] 


2 The Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, of Albany, 
at one time lieutenant-governor of the state of New 
York. He was the last of the “ Patroons” of the 
Manor of Rensselaer. Can any reader of the RE- 
corp give further information concerning this 
monument—is it yet standing? What was or is its 
shape? In what burying-ground at York is the 
grave of Mr. Livingston ?—[Ep.] 
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(now Columbia) College, in the city of 
New York, and he was one of the founders 
of the Chamber of Commerce in that city. 
The portrait of Mr. Livingsron, at the 
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head of this paper, is from a rather rare 
copper-plate engraving in the stipple style 
introduced into England by Bartolozzi. It 
is supposed to be an excellent likeness. 





HOW JAPAN WAS OPENED TO THE COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. William C. Bryant, 
Secretary of the Buffalo Historical Society, for 
the following interesting report :— 


Art the meeting of the club of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society, held at the resi- 
dence of Francis H. Root, Esq., on the 
evening of February 2d 1874, Colonel C. 
O. Shepard, late U. S. Consul at Japan, 
read an interesting paper on the cultiva- 
tion of the tea plant in that country. 
After the reading, Colonel S., courteously 
responding to a unanimous request, gave 
an impromptu but graphic description of 
the natural features of the country, the 
customs and traits of character of its in- 
habitants, &c. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Hon. 
Millard Fillmore, who was present, arose 
and said :— 

‘*Mr. President, I have been deeply in- 
terested in the instructive and entertaining 
paper to which we have just listened. 
subject is invested to my mind with a lively 
and peculiar interest, owing to the circum- 
stance of my official connection with the 
expedition of Commodore Perry, which 
first opened this wonderful country to the 
commerce of the world, and paved the 
way for the introduction of Christianity 
and our western civilization. 

‘*T trust I shall be pardoned for stating 
a few facts not popularly known, relating 
to the history of this expedition. In do- 
ing so, however, I shall speak of events 
that transpired now more than twenty 
years ago, without being able to have re- 
course to documentary evidence, and I 
may therefore in some particulars be mis- 
taken. 

‘¢ Japan had been excluded from all in- 
tercourse with other nations for nearly two 
hundred years, with the exception of some 


The © 


little intercourse with China, and receiv- 
ing a single vessel yearly from Holland. 
The proceedings which resulted in opening 
Japan, sprang from a wrong perpetrated 
by that nation, and which, like many 
other wrongs, seems to have resulted in 
a great good. The nation was so exclu- 
sive that it refused succor and help to 
those accidentally cast on its shores by 
shipwreck or otherwise. Some of our sea- 
men engaged in the whale fisheries in the 
Northern seas were shipwrecked on the 
shores of Japan. They were treated with 
great cruelty by the inhabitants, and it is 
said some of them were carried about in 
wooden cages until they perished from ex- 
posure and starvation. A knowledge of 
this fact coming to one of our naval cap- 
tains in the East Indian seas—I think 
Captain Glynn—he sailed for Japan, and 
entered the harbor of Nagasaki, and partly 
by persuasion, and partly by threats, in- 
duced the Japanese to surrender up the 
survivors, whom he carried away. ‘These 
facts being brought to the attention of 
our government, about the year 1850 or 
1851, it was deemed necessary to make 
some efforts to protect our sailors who 
should chance to be shipwrecked on the 
coast of Japan, and if possible obtain a 
treaty of friendship, &c. 

‘¢ The facts which I am about to relate, 
for brevity I shall speak of as being the 
acts of the administration, as all the reso- 
lutions adopted, were in full cabinet coun- 
cil, in which there was no difference of 
opinion, but the fullest accord. 

** Captain Aulick was about to sail for the 
East India station, and it was concluded to 
give him a commission to negotiate a treaty 
with Japan. Being desirous at the same 
time of cultivating friendly relations with 











the Empire of Brazil, and the Minister of 
that government being about to return 
home, he was offered a passage in Captain 
Aulick’s ship. Sometime after Captain 
Aulick sailed, a complaint reached our 
government that the Brazilian Minister was 
ill-treated by that captain. It was there- 
fore deemed advisable,. in order to satisfy 
Brazil, to investigate the subject, and Cap- 
tain Aulick was recalled. by our govern- 
ment before he reached’ Japan. The ques- 
tion was then considered again in cabinet 
council, and it was finally determined to 
send an expedition expressly to Japan, and 
Commodore Perry was selected to take the 
command, Instead of sending a single 
ship, it was thought best to send a some- 
what formidable and imposing fleet, as the 
show of power might be deemed a per- 
suader with that people in procuring a 
treaty. Unforeseen and unexpected diffi- 
culties delayed the embarcation of this 
fleet until November 1852. A _ friendly 
letter was addressed to the Emperor, to be 
presented by Commodore Perry, signed by 
. myself and countersigned by Edward Ev- 
erett, Secretary of State. It is proper to 
state that this letter was drafted by Mr. 
Webster before his decease, but counter- 
signed by his successor in office.- Com- 
modore Perry carried out many useful im- 
plements and inventions as presents to the 
Japanese government, including a small 
railway and equipments, telegraph, &c. 
He was instructed generally to approach 
the Japanese Emperor in the most friendly 
manner, and to use no violence unless he 
was attacked, but if he was attacked, to let 
them feel the full weight of his power. 

‘He visited Japan, delivered his letter of 
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credence, and waited some months for an 
answer without being able to land. During 
that time he visited and surveyed the Luco 
Islands. He returned again to the bay of 
Jeddo, and finally effected a landing and 
commenced negotiations, which at last re- 
sulted in the treaty signed in March 1854. 
By this treaty, two harbors were opened 
to the limited commerce of the United 
States, and the Japanese agreed to treat 
our seamen thrown on their shores, with 
kindness, to provide for théir wants, and 
allow a limited commerce with the people. 
It is in this way that that strange country 
has been opened to the commerce of the 
world. 

‘‘ Thave been informed, but have no offi- 
cial information on the subject, that my 
successor in office sent out an order recall- 
ing Commodore Perry, for the reason that 
he was instructed to defend himself in case 
of an attack, but if this were so, fortunately 
the order did not reach him till he had ac- 
complished his mission. For myself, I 
recognise the fact that the executive de- 
partment of the government has no power 
to declare war. That prerogative belongs 
to Congress alone. But it does not, in my 
opinion, follow that the naval power of the 
government may be attacked with impunity. 
Therefore it was, that while Commodore 
Perry was cautioned against making any 
attack himself, he was fully authorized in 
the event of being attacked by the Japan- 
ese, to use the power of the government 
in repelling it, and to satisfy the jealous 
islanders that they were dealing with a 
government competent and willing to pro- 
tect its own citizens.”’ 





THE FABRICATED “‘ VIRGINIA RESOLVES,” 


THE REcoRD is indebted to Mr. Theodore L. 

Chase for the following paper :— 

As early as 1696 a pamphlet was pub- 
lished in England advocating a tax on the 
American colonies, which was answered by 
two others, wherein the power of taxing 
them was denied for the reason ‘‘ that 








they had no representatives in Parliament 
to give their consent.’’ The power was, 
however, exercised by an act of Parlia- 
ment in 1710, ‘‘ for establishing a general 
post-office for all Her Majesty’s American 
dominions, and for settling a weekly sum 
out of the revenue thereof for the service 
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THE OLD VIRGINIA CAPITOL.! 


of the war and other Her Majesty’s occa- 
sions.’’ Under this act a post-office was 
established in the colonies. The first idea 
of a stamp act originated in 1739, and was 
advocated by Sir William Keith, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. John Gee, and a 
number of American merchants, for the 
purpose of raising a body of regulars, to 
be stationed along the western frontier of 
the British settlements, for the purpose of 
“1 The sessions of the Assembly were held in the 
old Capitol, at Williamsburg, of which the picture 
at the head of this paper is a representation, copied 
from an old print engraved in England about a 
hundred years ago. The first building .erected on 
that spot for a capitol, was burnt in the year 1746, 
and this was erected not long afterward. It was 
built of imported brick, and stood there, a monu- 
ment of the revolutionary period, until April, 1832, 
when it, too, was consumed. - The seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Williamsburg from James- 
town, in 1698, and remained there until Richmond 
became the capital of the state, in 1779. The old 
Capitol was the scene of many interesting events in 
cur history. There the great deliberations which 


. protecting traders among the Indians, the 
expense to be paid from moneys arising 
from a duty on stamped paper and parch- 
ments in all the colonies, to be laid on 
them by act of Parliament. In 1754 the 
British cabinet evinced a settled determi- 
nation to tax the colonies by act of Par- 
liament, in order to defray the expenses of 
the French war. A Congress was held at 
Albany, composed of the governors and 


preceded the war for independence, were held, and 
therein were heard the voices of those Virginia 
statesmen whose memory Americans will ever de- 


light to honor, There occurred that notable inci- 
dent in the life of Washington, related by Mr. Wirt. 
After his successful mission to the French on the 
Ohio, he was in the gallery of the Assembly cham- 
ber, and was highly complimented by the Speaker. 
The young officer arose and tried to express his 
thanks for the honor, but the words would not 
come, when the Speaker relieved him by a greater 
compliment, saying: ‘ Sit down, Mr. Washington ; 
your modesty is equal to your valor, and that sur- 
passes the power of any language that I possess.” 
—[Ep.] 











chief men from the several colonies, who 
proposed ‘‘ that a Grand Council should be 
formed of members to be chosen by the 
Assemblies, and sent from all the colonies, 
which Council, together with a president- 
general with a negative voice to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, should be empow- 
ered to make general laws to raise money 
in all the colonies for the defence of the 
whole, apportion the quotas of men and 
money: to be raised by each colony, deter- 
mine the building of forts, regulate the 
operations of the armies, and concert all 
measures for the common preservation and 
safety.’’ A stamp act was under considera- 
tion by the commissioners, of whom Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one of three from 
Pennsylvania, and advocated for the rea- 
son that it would operate fairly and equally 
upon the several governments. ‘This plan 
was not agreeable to the ministry, and 
they proposed ‘‘ that the governors of all 
the colonies, attended by one or two mem- 
bers of their respective councils, should 
assemble, concert measures for the defence 
of the whole, erect forts where they judged 
proper, and raise what troops they thought 
necessary, with power to draw upon the 
British treasury for the sums that should 
be wanted, and the treasury to be reim- 
bursed by a tax laid on the colonies by an 
act of Parliament.’’ Franklin’s review of 
the latter proposition, in his letter to Gov- 
ernor Shirley, of Massachusetts, in con- 
nection with the wide-spread opposition to 
it prevailing throughout the colonies, was 
the cause of its being for the time aban- 
doned ; but in 1764 another scheme was 
adopted with a view of raising revenue. 
It was entitled, ‘‘ An act for granting cer- 
tain duties in the British colonies and 
plantations in America, for continuing, 
amending and making perpetual an act 
passed in the sixth year of George the 
Second, entitled an act for the better se- 
curing and encouraging the trade of His 
Majesty’s colonies in America, &c.’’ From 
its perpetuating the Sugar Act of George II, 
it was called the Sugar and Molasses Act. 
Against this measure the most spirited 
petitions and remonstrances were made by 
the colonies. The inhabitants in several 
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sections held meetings and agreed not to 
buy any clothing of foreign manufacture, 
and to consume as few British manufac- 
tures as possible. In 1764, Mr. Grenville, 
though not the originator, proposed the 
Stamp Act that finally resulted in armed 
resistance to the mother country. Though 
few were willing to admit the right of taxa- 
tion, the general opinion, as expressed, 
was cautious in denying the power, or the 
obligation to submit when the power was 
exercised, It was not so much the method 
of taxation that made it odious to the 
colonists, as was the purpose to which it 
was to be applied, viz., the raising of 
revenue to be expended elsewhere. The 
Assembly of Virginia was in session when 
intelligence of the passage of the Stamp 
Act was received. The subject was taken 
up, and the following resolutions were of- 
fered by Patrick Henry :— 


1. Resolved, That the first adventurers and settlers 
of this His Majesty’s colony and dominion, brought 
with them and transmitted to their posterity, and 
all other Elis Majesty’s subjects, since inhabiting in 
this His Majesty’s said colony, all the privileges, 
franchises and immunities that have at any time 
been held, enjoyed and possessed by the people of 
Great Britain. 

2. Resolved, That by two royal charters granted 
by King James the First, the colonists aforesaid are 
declared entitled to all the privileges, liberties and 
immunities of denizens and natural-born subjects 
to all intents and purposes, as if they had been 
abiding and born within the realm of England, 

3. Resolved, That the taxation of the people by 
themselves, or by persons chosen by themselves to 
represent them, who can only know what taxes the 
people are able to bear, and the easiest mode of 
raising them, and are equally affected by such taxes 
themselves, is the distinguishing characteristick of 
British freedom, and without which the ancient 
constitution cannot subsist. 

4. Resolved, That His Majesty’s liege people of 
this most ancient colony have uninterruptedly en- 
joyed the right of being thus governed by their own 
assembly, in the article of their taxes and internal 
police, and that the same hath never been forfeited, 
or any other way given up, but hath been constantly 
recognised by the King and people of Great Britain. 

5. Resolved, therefore, That the General Assembly 
of this colony have the sole right and power to lay 
taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants cf this 
colony; and that every attempt to vest such power © 
in any person or persons whatsoever, other than the 
General Assembly aforesaid, has a manifest tend- 
ency to destroy British as well as American free- 
dom. 
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These resolutions were moved by Mr. 
Henry and seconded by Mr. Johnson. 
Messrs. Randolph, Bland, Pendleton, and 
others opposed them. The debate was ex- 
cited and obstinate, the fifth being carried 
only by a single vote. Mr. Jefferson, who 
was at the time a student, and present on 
the occasion, said that Peyton Randolph 
came out at the door where he was stand- 
ing, and said as he entered the lobby, 
** By God, I would have given 500 guineas 
for a single vote.’’ One vote would have 
divided the House, and Robinson was in 
the chair, who he knew would have nega- 
tived the resolution. Mr. Henry left town 
that evening, and the next morning, be- 
fore the meeting of the House, Colonel 
Peyton Randolph, then of the Council, 
went to the House of Burgesses, and sat at 
the clerk’s table till the house-bell rang, 
thumbing over the volumes of journals to 
find a precedent for expunging a vote of 
the House, which he said had taken place 
while he was a member or clerk of the 
House. In the mean time, some of the 
members who had voted for the fifth reso- 
lution had become alarmed, and*as soon 
as the House organized, a motion was made 
and carried to expunge it from the jour- 
nals. The fact of the erasure of the fifth 
resolution was also distinctly recollected 
by Mr. Paul Carrington, a inember of the 
House, and later a judge of the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia. ‘The journal of the 
day exhibits only the first four resolutions 
as having been passed, and in the form 
following :— 

1. Pezsolved, That the first adventurers and set- 
tlers of this His Majesty’s colony and dominion of 
Virginia, brought with them and transmitted to 
their posterity, and all other His Majesty’s subjects 
since inhabiting in this His Majesty’s said colony, 
all the liberties, privileges, franchises and immuni- 
ties that have at any time been held, enjoyed and 
possessed by the people of Great Britain. 

2. Resolved, That by two royal charters, granted 
by King James the First, the colonists aforesaid are 
declared entitled to all liberties, privileges and im- 
munities of denizens and natural subjects to all in- 
tents and purposes as if they had been abiding and 
born within the realm of England. 

3. Resolved, That the taxation of the people by 
themselves or by persons chosen by themselves to 
represent them, who can only know what taxes the 
people are able to bear, is the easiest method of 
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raising them, and must themselves be affected by 
every tax laid on the people, is the only security 
against a burdensome taxation and the distinguish- 
ing characteristick of British freedom, without which 
the ancient constitution cannot exist. 

4. Resolved, That His Majesty’s liege people of 
this his most ancient and loyal colony have without 
interruption enjoyed the inestimable right of being 
governed by such laws respecting their internal pol- 
ity and taxation, as are derived from ther own con- 
sent, with the approbation of their sovereign, or 
his substitute, and that the same hath never been 
forfeited or yielded up, but hath been constantly 
recognised by the King and people of Great Britain. 


There is nothing in these resolutions 
stating the occasion of them; the Stamp 
Act is not alluded to, nor is there any in- 
ternal evidence that they were made in 
opposition to’ it; they, in fact, contain 
only abstract propositions that had pre- 
viously been repeatedly insisted upon in 
every possible form, after the passage of 
Grenville’s resolutions for laying taxes on 
the colonies by stamps, imposts, &c. 

A denial of the right of Parliament to 
raise taxes in the colonies had been fre- 
quently asserted by political writers in 
America, and it had been recently main- 
tained in the British Parliament, in the 
most peremptory manner, by General Con- 
way. When the Stamp Act was brought 
forward by Mr. Grenville in the March 
preceding Mr. Henry’s resolutions, denial 
had also been solemnly and publicly made, 
at least a year previous, in the Massachu- 
setts and other Legislatures. On the roth 
of March, 1764, Mr. Grenville proposed 
to introduce a system of direct taxation 
under laws of Parliament, and, in order to 
obtain the sense of that body on _ his 
scheme, moved a resolution in the House 
of Commons imposing duties on certain 
articles imported into the colonies, for 
raising a revenue, which was carried. 
When the account reached this country, 
the Assembly of Massachusetts, in June, 
1764 (eleven months previous to Mr. 
Henry’s offering his resolutions), passed 
the following resolutions :— 

‘‘That the sole right of giving and 
granting the money of the people of that 
province was vested in them as their legal 
representatives: and that the imposition 
of duties and taxes by the Parliament of 











Great Britain upon a people who are not 
represented in the House of Commons is 
absolutely irreconcilable with their rights. 
That no man can justly take the property 
of another without his consent; upon 
which original principle, the right of re- 
presentation in the same body which exer- 
cises the power of making laws for levying 
taxes, one of the main pillars of the Bri- 
tish Constitution is evidently founded.’’ 
Mr. Henry’s fifth resolution, though ra- 
ther in the form of an inference than a 
claim, was negatived by the House prob- 
ably, for the reason that it did not choose 
so explicitly to insist upon a declaration 
that denied the ower of Parliament to tax 
the colonies. Even if it had been adopted, 
it contained nothing calculated to excite 
the public mind, or arouse the passions of 
the multitude to commit the excessive acts 
that followed. This resolve could not 
have been published as the act of the 
House of Burgesses, and if a true account 
was circulated, the statement must have 
been, ‘‘that the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses had rejected Mr. Henry’s motion,as- 
serting an exclusive right of internal tax- 
ation. How was it possible that these four 
resolutions, which avoided in direct terms 
to question the power of Parliament to tax 
the colonies and all mention of the Stamp 
Act itself, could suddenly kindle both peo- 
ple and legislatures to a determined resist- 
ance, more particularly when the only re- 
solution that did deny the power of Par- 
liament was rejected? ‘The truth is, that 
the resolutions which were given to the 
public at that time were neither the four 
that were adopted by the House of Bur- 
gesses, nor the five that were proposed by 
Mr. Henry, but a series of six were fabri- 
cated, and passed upon the public as being 
offered by that gentleman and adopted by 
the House. Most of the histories pub- 
lished soon after the Revolution give the 
following preamble and six resolutions, as 
offered by Mr. Henry, and passed by the 
House of Burgesses :— 


Wuereas, The hofourable House of Commons, 
in England, have of late drawn into question how 
far the General Assembly of this colony hath power 
to enact laws for laying taxes and imposing duties, 
payable by the people of this His Majesty’s most 
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ancient colony, for settling and ascertaining the 
same to all future times, the Ifouse of Burgesses of 
this present General Assembly have come to the 
several following resolutions :— 

1. Resolved, That the first adventurers and set- 
tlers of this His Majesty’s colony and dominion of 
Virginia, brought with them, and transmitted to 
their posterity and all other His Majesty’s subjects 
since inhabiting in this His Majesty’s colony, all the 
privileges and immunities that have at any time 
been held, enjoyed and possessed by the people of 
Great Britain. 

2. Resolved, That by two royal charters granted by 
King James the First, the colonies aforesaid are 
declared entitled to all privileges of faithful liege 
and natural born subjects, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as if they had been abiding and born within 
the realm of England. 

3. Resolved, That His Majesty’s most liege people 
of this his most ancient colony, have enjoyed the 
right of being thus governed by their own Assembly 
in the article of taxes and internal police, and that 
the same have never been forfeited, nor any other 


way yielded up, but have been constantly recog- | 


nised by the King and people of Great Britain. 

4. Resolved, therefore, That the General Assem- 
bly of this colony, together with His Majesty or his 
substitute, have in their respective capacity, the only 
exclusive right and power to lay taxes and imposi- 
tions upon the inhabitants of this colony ; and every 
attempt to vest such a power in any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, other than the General Assembly 
aforesaid, is illegal, unconstitutional and unjust, 
and has a manifest tendency to destroy British as 
well as American freedom. 

5. Resolved, That His Majesty’s liege people the 
inhabitants of this colony, are not bound to yield 
obedience to any law or ordinance whatsoever, de- 
signed to impose any taxation whatsoever upon 
them other than the laws and ordinances of the 
General Assembly aforesaid. 

6. Resolved, That any person who shall by speak- 
ing or writing maintain that any person or persons 
other than the General Assembly of this colony, 
have any right or power to lay any taxation whatso- 
ever on the people here, shall be deemed an enemy 
to this His Majesty’s colony. 


These resolutions, infinitely better adapt- 
ed to the purpose of inciting the public 
mind to a point of resistance, were given 
by Chief Justice Marshall in his history, 
and the same, with unimportant variations, 
are to be found in those of Gordon, Ram- 
say, Burk, and Mrs. Mercy Warren. Gor- 
don’s was the first, being published in 
1788, but he and Marshall could not have 
obtained them from the same source, as 
they vary in some respects. It is a reason- 
able supposition that the resolutions given 
by these writers were the ones first circu- 
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lated and accepted as genuine. That they 
produced a great sensation throughout the 
country, and first excited a general spirit 
of opposition to the Stamp Act, which 
broke out with extreme violence immedi- 
ately afterwards among the people, admits 
of no doubt. Governor Hutchinson wrote, 
‘* Nothing extravagant appeared in the 
papers, till an account was received of the 
Virginia resolves.’’ Mr. Hughes said, 
‘* The fire began in Virginia.’’ Governor 
Bernard, that ‘‘the publishing of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions proved an alarm-bell to 
the disaffected ;’’ and a writer from New 
York informed Secretary Conway that 
‘* the resolves of the Assembly of Virginia 
gave the signal for a general outcry over 
the continent.”’ 

The resolutions as moved by Mr. Henry 
and modified in the House could not have 
worked this effect, but the six resolves that 
went forth to the public were much better 
adapted to the purpose. ‘That they were 
re-written and altered to take the place of 
those really adopted by the Virginia As- 
sembly, is certain. ‘The last two of the 
six resolutions bear distinct evidence of a 
style and composition different from the 
preceding ones, and the records of the 
day disclose the fact that there was some 
mystery connected with their publication. 


Gordon, after giving the six resolutions, ° 


says, ‘‘A manuscript copy of the unre- 
vised resolves soon reached Philadelphia, 
having been sent off immediately upon 
their passing, that the earliest information 
of what had been done might be obtained 
by the sons of liberty. From thence the 
like was forwarded on the seventeenth of 
June. At New York the resolves were 
handed about with great privacy; they 
were accounted so treasonable that the 
possessors of them declined printing them 
in that city. The Irish gentleman alluded 
to above being there, inquired after 
them, and with much precaution was 
admitted to take a copy. He carried them 
to New England, where they were pub- 
lished and circulated far and wide in 
the newspapers, without any reserve, and 
proved eventually the occasion of those 
disorders which afterwards broke out in 
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the colonies. Till they appeared, it was 
thought the Rhode Islanders would submit. 

Murmurs, indeed, were continually heard, 

but they seemed to be such as would die 
away. The Virginia resolutions gave a 
spring to all the disaffected, and ‘they be- 
gan to adopt different tmeasures.’’ Ac- 
cording to the evidence by which we are 
enabled at the present day to view this 
matter, it would appear that the fabricating 
and dissemination of these spurious reso- : 
lutions was the result of a deliberate plan 

to force public sentiment beyond the 
point at which it stood, and excite the 
country to resistance. ‘The genuine reso- 

lutions contained nothing that would pre- 

vent their publication anywhere, and as 
they were the cause of Governor Fauquier’s 

dissolving the Assembly, it would have 

been an ordinary proceeding for the cause 

and effect to have been published as official 

records of his action. Marshall says the 
Assembly was dissolved on the passage of 

the resolutions, so there was no necessity 

for privacy, and there could have been 

none as far as the Henry resolutions were 

concerned, had it been desired. It will 

be seen that the six resolutions were ex- 

hibited to few until carried to the furthest 

point practicable from the place where 

they originated, thus giving time for the 

manufactured declarations they contained 

to act upon public sentiment ; and doubt- 

less it was anticipated, and really hap- 

pened, that the excitement would be so 

intense and diffused that no investigation 

could be entered into regarding their au- 

thenticity. It is remarkable that nearly 

one month elapsed before the resolutions 
were printed, and then in a Boston news- 

paper, notwithstanding the Virginia Ga- 

sette was published at Williamsburg, which 

would doubtless have contained some ac- 

count of a scene so important as the pages 

of history tell us occurred in the House of 

Burgesses, May 29th, 1765. 

It might be inferred that those who fa- 
vored royal rule would be interested in 
suppressing revolutionary proceedings and 
resolutions, but it was as evidently to the 
interest of those who advocated indepen- 
dence to give them the greatest possible 
















publicity. There can be no good reason 
advanced for the privacy with which these 
resolutions were passed from hand to hand, 
other than that those who circulated them 
knew that they were fabricated, and used 
them to accomplish a specific purpose 
within certain limits, when the very cir- 
cumstance of their assumed confidential 
character would inhibit investigation as to 
their authenticity, until a sufficient number 
of believers were enlisted, that, in the 
event of their being doubted after publi- 
cation, would render opposition feeble and 
inoperative. Mr. Henry lived more than 
ten years after the publication of Gordon’s 
and Ramsay’s histories, and it is strange 
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that the deception did not attract his no- 
tice. Attention was first called to the 
subject by Mr. Wirt, who, in his life of 
Henry, gives the resolutions correctly, as 
found among Mr. Henry’s papers after his 
death and in his own ‘handwriting. At 
this late period it will not likely be ascer- 
tained who perpetrated this momentous 
forgery, but the evidence seems to be al- 
most conclusive that the Revolution re- 
ceived its strongest impulse from a well- 
planned and _ successfully-executed expe- 
dient, that forced the couatry to an armed 
resistance upon a falsified record of legis- 
lative proceedings. 





No. IV. 


OF COLONEL 
IN 1764. 


Upon the appointment of General Am- 
herst to the governorship of Virginia, 
towards the close of the year 1763, Gen- 
eral Thomas Gage succeeded to the chief 
command of the British army in America. 
He found Pontiac still deadly hostile to 
English rule, and, early in 1764, again 
besieging the little garrison at Detroit. 
A number of the western tribes of Indi- 
ans, particularly the Delawares, Shawa- 
nese and Wyandots, also persisted in their 
barbarous work of ravaging the fron- 
tiers of the white settlers, by murdering 
men, women and helpless children, or car- 
rying them into captivity, by burning 
their cabins, by destroying their property, 


EXPEDITION BRADSTREET 


by stealing their horses, and by commit-: 


ting various other acts of brutality and 
crime. This condition of things left 
scarcely any other alternative than to send 
large armies into the country of these im- 
placable enemies of civilization and hu- 
manity, for their chastisement, and, if 
possible, for their complete subjugation. 
To terminate these barbarities, and to 
secure a substantial, permanent peace, 
General Gage therefore resolved to carry 


THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH WEST. 


the war into the Indian country. He ac- 
cordingly organized two armies, which 
were placed respectively under the com- 
mand of Colonels Bradstreet and Bouquet. 

The army of Colonel Bradstreet, con- 
sisting of nearly twelve hundred men, was 
composed chiefly of provincial troops from 
New Jersey, New York and Connecticut. 
Those from the last-named colony were 
under the immediate command of Colonel 
Israel Putnam, and amounted to one bat- 
talion. Each one of the other two bat- 
talions had a distinct commander, while 
the combined force was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Bradstreet. It was June 
before the army marclied, and July before 
it reached Niagara. Meanwhile Pontiac 
maintained the siege of Detroit, and ‘‘the 
wilderness was still ringing with the war- 
whoop of the savage, and the frontiers 
were red with blood.” 

At Niagara Colonel Bradstreet met a 
great concourse of the Indians of the 
Lakes, who, says Albach, ‘‘ had come to 
treat for peace.’’ Colonel Bradstreet’s 
army was directed to relieve Detroit, and 
he arrived there on the 26th of August, 
and compelled the speedy withdrawal of 
Pontiac with his savage hordes, thereby 
relieving the garrison that had been con- 
fined to their rampart for many months, 
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‘¢ Pontiac was gone, and the Indians that 
yet lay around the fort were dispersed.’’ 
The chiefs of many of the tribes met Co- 
lonel Bradstreet in council, and a treaty of 
peace was made. The Indians obligated 
themselves ‘‘to give up all their prisoners ; 
to relinquish their title to English pro- 
perty; to surrender all the murderers of 
white people, to be tried by the English ; 
and to acknowledge the authority of the 
English government.’’ The author of 
‘Western Annals’’ observes that Brad- 
street returned to Sandusky, to meet the 
Shawanees and Delawares with their pris- 
oners, but they came not. He was duped. 
The war still raged along the frontiers, in 
spite of their pledges of peace. The per- 
fidious conduct of the Indians rendered 
the treaty a nullity. It was annulled by 
order of General Gage, and Bradstreet 
was directed to attack their towns. But 
the lateness of the season, the scarcity of 
provisions, the discontent of. his troops, 
and Bradstreet’s great mortification of 
feeling under the implied rebuke of his 
superior officer, and in view of having be- 
come so ready a victim of Indian perfidy, 


he broke up camp, abandoned the expedi- 


tion, and returned to Niagara. He never 
again figured in Western history, but was 
promoted to a brigadier-generalship, and 
finally became a major-general, before his 
death, int774. He had commanded three 
thousand men, in 1758, in the successful 
attack upon Fort Frontenac. He died in 
New York. 

Colonel Israel Putnam, of the Bradstreet 
expedition, was born in Salem, Massachu- 
setts (now Danvers), January 7th, 1718, 
and died in Brooklyn, Connecticut, May 
19th, 1790. He was familiarly known as 
‘Wolf Putnam,” to distinguish him from 
General Rufus Putnam, of Revolutionary 
and of Western fame. Israel Putnam fig- 
ures in history as a major-general in the Re- 
volutionary War, and was among the most 
distinguished men of those heroic times. 

The details of the return from Sandus- 
ky, of the Bradstreet expedition, and of 
the incidents connected therewith, have 
recently been given in a paper published 
in Lippincott’s Magazine. The following 
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extracts from said article are here given, 
not because there are authorities present 
to enable me to verify the statements thus 
given, but with a view of eliciting the 
truth, and provoking the investigation ne- 
cessary to bring out the facts fully :— 

‘* Colonel Bradstreet started in batteaux 
from Sandusky Bay to coast down the 
lake, his forces consisting of British regu- 
lars, provincials, and a large body of In- 
dian allies. It is probable the beautiful 
autumn weather peculiar to the western 
lakes deceived him as it deceived Major 
Wilkins in the preceding year, for when a 
sudden gale overtook him, surprised and 
confused, he ran the boats ashore on the 
open beach, where twenty-five were broken 
into fragments by the surf, and six cannon, 
together with most of the ammunition and 
baggage, were lost. This open beach was 
within a mile of the scene of the previous 
year’s disaster. As before, the storm con- 
tinued three days, and many of the men 
were lost, swept away by the waves, and 
overcome with hunger and fatigue. When 
the skies cleared, Bradstreet reviewed his 
diminished forces, and after burying the 
remaining cannon and ammunition, started 
on with the regulars in the batteaux which 
had escaped the storm, leaving the provin- 
cials and Indians to make their way by 
land, on foot and without provisions, four 
hundred miles through the forest as best 
they could. These provincials came from 
New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, 
and were commanded by Major Israel Put- 
nam, afterwards major-general in the 
United States army. The story of the 
terrible journey is unwritten, but it is 
known that many died of slow starvation 
and fatigue along the route, which led 
through swamps and thickets, with deep 
rivers barring their path; and not until 
the last of December did they reach the 
forts, after having been twelve weeks in 
the wilderness. The number of those who 
perished in the wreck or died on the jour- 
ney, is not recorded, but it was so large as 
to occasion petitions to the government— 
an unusual proceeding at that early date. 

‘« The route of the provincials and Indi- 
ans left by-Bradstreet to find their way by 








land is marked by various objects dropped 
at the start, or soon afterward. A stack 
of bayonets covered with soil and rubbish 
was piled systematically at the foot of a 
tree, forgotten, perhaps, or else left behind 
as too heavy for the long journey. A 
musket-barrel was also found enclosed in 
a fork of a tree by the growth of the 
wood ; it had been placed in an inclined 
position, and had remained undisturbed 
until the tree had completely enveloped 
it. A number of gun-flints, a peck or 
more, were ploughed up on the high ground 
back of the lake, also a sword and bayo- 
nets. Farther on, French and English 
coins, bearing the date of 1714, were 
found, and in another locality a silver tea- 
spoon and some pennies of 1749; these 
articles were probably thrown down in dis- 
carded clothing or knapsacks. 

‘¢ Every year discoveries are made of ar- 
ticles thrown up by the waves, washed out 
of the cliffs, or ploughed up in the fields. 
Many of these relics are in the possession of 
the silver-haired professor, who has studied 
the localities and invested the point with 
a legendary interest rare in this busy West. 
When we recall the early date of these ex- 
peditions, the great loss of life, the tragic 
scenes on the shore, and the terrible jour- 
ney of the provincials through the forest, 
we must feel that the story, with its silent 
illustrations, is as worthy of a place in 
American history as many other events of 
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less interest, whose minutest details have 
been described over and over again in the 
current literature of the day.”’ 

The opening sentence of this paper an- 
nounced the retirement from the chief 
command of the British forces in America, 
of General Amherst, and of the appoint- 
ment of General Gage as his successor. 
The former had co-operated with Generals 
Wolfe and Prideaux in the conquest of 
Canada, and was an officer of distinction: 
He was subsequently knighted, elevated to 
the peerage, appointed governor of the 
island of Guernsey in 1770, and in 1795 
was made a field-marshal. He died Au- 
gust 3d,1797, aged 80 years, The ‘‘ Ame- 
rican Cyclopedia’’ says he was appointed 
governor of Virginia in 1763, but I think 
he could not have accepted, as Fauquier 
served from 1757 to 1767, Lord Botetourt 
succeeding him. 

General Thomas Gage was the last of 
the colonial governors of Massachusetts, 
and was in authority there in 1775, when 
the battles of Concord and Bunker Hill 
were fought,—the first April 19th, and the 
latter june 17th. He proclaimed martial 
law chroughout the colony, and performed 
other high-handed acts. He left for Eng- 
land, October 11th, being superseded by 
General Howe. General Gage was a na- 


tive of England, and died there in April, 
1787. 
Newark, Ohio. 


I. S. 






NON-IMPURTATION AGREEMENTS. 


One of the most powerful engines of a 
peaceful nature which the Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonists employed in the bloodless 
contests with the British ministry for ten 
years before the Revolution broke out into 
open hostilities in 1775, was that of non- 
importation leagues. England was a com- 


mercial nation, and stringent navigation 
laws, and the influence of a unity in 
language, laws and consanguinity had 
made the Americans the best customers 
for her manufactured commodities. 


With 


unwise cupidity she had forbidden, or, by 
rigid restrictions, had virtually forbidden 
the colonists to manufacture certain things, 
and so secured for her home manufactures 
the seeming advantages of a monopoly. 
So, when the colonists agreed not to import 
certain articles from England, the measure 
dealt a heavy blow at British commerce, 
and a large party in England, engaged in 
commercial business, iufluenced by in- 
terested motives, became clamorous friends 
of their transatlantic brethren, and greatly 
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BURNS’S COFFEE-HOUSE IN 1765. 


restrained the British Parliament in per- 


forming obnoxious 
colonies. 

It is believed that the first of these 
leagues was formed by New York merchants 
who held a meeting for the purpose, on 
the 31st of October, 1765, at the coffee- 
house of George Burns, on the west side 
of Broadway, opposite the Bowling Green, 
a few doors from the foot of that street, 
and known a few years ago as ‘‘ The At- 
lantic Garden.’’ The meeting was held 
in consequence of the obnoxious Stamp 
Act. It was to go into operation on the 
first of November, 1765. The merchants 
gathered at Burns’s on the 31st of October, 
and then made a solemn League and Cove- 
nant as follows :— 


legislation for the 


‘* First—That in all orders they send 
out to Great Britain for goods or mer: 
chandise of any nature, kind or quality, 
whatsoever, usually imported from Great 
Britain, they will direct their correspon- 
dents not to ship them unless the Stamp 
Act be repealed. It is nevertheless agreed 
that all such merchants as are owners of, 
and have vessels already gone, and now 
cleared out for Great Britain, shall be at 
liberty to bring back in them, on their 
own accounts, crates and casks of earthen- 
ware, grindstones and pipes, and such 
other bulky articles as owners usually fill 
up their vessels with. 

‘* Secondly—It is further unanimously 
agreed that all orders already sent home 
shall be countermanded by the very first 
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conveyance ; and the goods and merchan- 
dise thereby ordered not to be sent, ex- 
cept upon the condition mentioned in the 
foregoing resolution. 

‘* Thirdly—It is further unanimously 
agreed that no merchant will vend dry- 
goods, or merchandise sent upon commis- 
sion from Great Britain, that shall be 
shipped from there after the first day of 
January next, unless upon the condition 
mentioned in the first resolution. 

** Fourthly—It is further unanimously 
agreed that the foregoing resolutions shall 
be binding until the same are abrogated at 
a general meeting hereafter to be held 
for that purpose. In witness whereof we 
have hereunto respectively subscribed our 
names.”’ 

Here followed the names of more than 
two hundred of the principal merchants. 
In consequence of this agreement of the 
importing merchants, the retail merchants 
of the city also entered into an agreement 
not to buy or sell any goods shipped 
from England after the first of January, 
1766. The merchants of Philadelphia 


immediately followed the example of those 


of New York, and on the gth of Decem- 
ber, the Boston merchants entered into a 
similar league. Nor were these pledges 
confined to merchants alone, but the peo- 
ple generally ceased using foreign luxuries ; 
articles of domestic manufacture came into 
general use ; the large wool-wheel and the 
little flax-wheel, now articles unknown in 
vur households, were found in many a 
family, and the trade with Great Britain 
was almost entirely suspended. The con- 
sequence was that the mercantile com- 
munity of that realm raised a clamor about 
the ears of the ministry, which with the 
firm resistance to the Stamp Taxin America 
caused the repeal of the obnoxious act 
in less than six months after the day ap- 
pointed for it to go into operation. 

This was the beginning of that system 
of non-importation leagues, which cast 
back upon Great Britain with intense force, 
the commercial miseries which she had in- 
flicted upon the colonies. The trade be- 
tween Great Britain and her American 
colonies, was, at times, almost entirely 
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suspended. These leagues had the effect, 
too, of stimulating, in an extraordinary 
degree, the domestic industry and the 
economy of the colonies. A New York 
newspaper said, early in 1768: ‘* Within 
eighteen months past, four hundred and 
eighty-seven yards of cloth, and thirty-six 
pairs of stockings have been spun and 
knit in the family of James Nixon, of this 
town. Another family, within four years 
past, have manufactured nine hundred and 
eighty yards of woollen cloth, besides two 
coverlids, and two bed-ticks, and all the 
stocking yarn for the family. Not a skein 
was put out of the house to be spun, but 
the whole performed in the family. We 
are credibly informed that many families 
in this colony, within the year past, have 
each manufactured upwards of seven hun- 
dred yards of cloth of different kinds.’’ 
All classes were ready and eager to make 
personal sacrifices for the public good. 
** A lady in this town,’’ said a letter from 
Newport, Rhode Island, ‘‘ though in the 
bloom of youth, and possessed of virtues 
and accomplishments, engaging, and suf- 
ficient to excite the most pleasing expecta- 
tions of happiness in the married state, 
has declared that she should rather be an 
old maid than that the Stamp Act should 
commence in these colonies.’’ And when 
later, other non-importation leagues were 
formed for the same patriotic purposes, 
the women, everywhere, evinced a willing- 
ness to bear their share of deprivations for 
the common good. This determination 
was conspicuous when it was resolved not 
to import TEA, which had then become al- 
most a necessity. In February, 1770, the 
mistresses of three hundred families in 
Boston subscribed their names toa league, 
binding themselves not to drink any tea 
until the Revenue Act, which imposed a 
duty on that article, should be repealed. 
Three days afterward the young women of 
the same city followed the example of the 
matrons, and multitudes signed a docu- 
ment in the following terms: ‘*We, the 
daughters of those patriots who have, and 
do now, appear for the public interest, and 
in that principally regard their posterity— 
as such, do with pleasure engage with them 
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in denying ourselves the drinking of foreign 
tea, in hope to frustrate a plan which tends 
to deprive a whole community of all that 
is valuable in life.’’ And the First Con- 
tinental Congress, at its session in Phila- 
delphia in the autumn of 1774, adopted a 
series of pledges that formed a league, 
called ‘‘The American Association,’’ 
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which was a general Non-Importation 
Agreement for all the colonies. 

The engraving at the head of this paper 
is acorrect picture of the Coffee-House of 
George Burns, where the first Non-Impor- 
tation meeting was held, as it appeared at 
the time of that occurrence. 





THEOPHILUS WHALE. 


In President Stiles’s history of three 
of the judges of Charles I., Generals 
Whalley, Goffe, and Colonel Dixwell,' he 
adds a memoir of Major Theo. Whale, of 
Narraganset, supposed to have been also 
one of the judges. 

The principal facts that President Stiles 
is able to present in his memoir of Major 
Whale, or. Whaly, or Whally, for it is 
spelled in all of these ways, are that he 
was born in England about 1616 or 1619, 
and emigrated to Virginia at some date un- 
known; that he was an officer in the In- 
dian wars of Virginia, and that he moved 
from this Colony to Narraganset in 1678 
or ’79, where he continued to reside in ob- 
scurity and seclusion until near the time 


of his death, in 1719 to ’22, he being 103. 


years of age. 

The mystery that surrounded his life led 
the people of Narraganset to believe that 
he was one of the Regicide judges, and when 
questioned in regard to it, he declined to 
answer whether he was or not; but the 
belief that he was a Regicide became uni- 
versal, and so continued for more thana 
century, or until the appearance of Presi- 
dent Stiles’s memoir, in 1794; and per- 
haps there are many even now who hold 
to the traditional opinion of their an- 
cestors. 

The evidence presented by Mr. Stiles 


1 Whalley was descended from a very ancient 
family, and was a relative of Oliver Cromwell. 
Goffe was the son of a Puritan divine, and married 
a daughter of Whalley. Dixwell was a wealthy 
country gentleman, of Kent, and was a member 
of Parliament in 1654. The two latter were among 
the judges who condemned Charles the First to the 
scaffold. On the restoration of the King’s son to the 


clearly settles the point that Whale was 
not one of the judges, Near the close of 
the memoir he says: ‘‘ Therefore, what- 
ever Theophilus was, he was not one of the 
King’s judges, as all Narraganset uniform- 
ly believed. There is a mystery in his 
character which can never be cleared up. 
He was doubtless a disappointed and mor- 
tified man ; but what his true history and 
disappointments were, must remain in ob- 
livion.’’ 

Since President Stiles wrote the memoir 
of Whale, documents have come to light 
which, I think, clear up the mysterious his- 
tory, to some extent, of this singular per- 
sonage. 

In a manuscript history of Bacon and 
Ingram’s rebellion, so called, in Virginia, 
in 1675 and 1676, printed in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society’s collections for 
1866-7, a Major Whaly appears to have 
been quite a prominent actor. 

After the death of Bacon, the leader of 
the rebellion, and Ingram had assumed 
command, and stationed his men in de- 
tachments at different points, Whaly’s 
name first appears in the following para- 
graph: ‘*A third parcell (of about 30 or 
40) was put into the Howse of Collonell 
Nath. Bacon (a Gentleman related to him 
deceased, but not of his principles), under 
the command of one Major Whaly, a stout 


throne of England, as Charles the Second, many of 
the judges were arrested, ten were executed, and 
others escaped, Among the latter were Goffe and 
Dixwell. Three grave-stones, béaring respectively 
the initials of the names of the “ regicides,”” Whalley, 
Goffe and Dixwell, were seen by the writer many 
years ago, inthe old burying-ground in New Ha- 
ven, Conn., in the rear of the Centre Church.—[ Ep. ] 















ignorant Fellow (as most of the rest) as 
may be seene here after.’’ 

At this station Whaly appears to have 
remained until near the close of the rebel- 
lion. At one time, Gov. Berkley sent a 
force under cone Colonel Farrill to dislodge 
Whaly, but the attack was not successful, 
Farrill being killed, and three or four of 
his men taken prisoners, the remainder 
fled. At the time of this attack, the re- 
bellion had begun to wane, and Whaly’s 
situation is spoken of as desperate, and 
that he was resolved that his courage 
should be conformable and as desperate as 
his condition. He is also mentioned as* 
being, at this time, the ‘* Most considera- 
blist person on that side’’ remaining. 

As the fortunes of the rebels became 
more desperate, Drummond (afterwards 
hung) and Col. Lawrence ordered Whaly 
to abandon the Bacon house and join them 
with his force at a brick house in New 
Kent. A further account of Whaly is con- 
tained in the following extract :— 

‘‘Whaly was quickly wont to obey the 
commands of his masters, especially such 
in whose service he might expect to receive 
good wages; forthwith drawing out his 
men, amongst whom was some boys, all 
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laden with the goods and last remains of 
Col. Bacon’s estate, and with all possible 
speed, after a march of 30 miles, joined 
Col. Lawrence, where they mustered in all 
about 300 men and boys.”’ 

But finding themselves too weak to face 
the enemy, they moved farther up the 
country, and becoming demoralized, ‘‘ they 
broke up, every one shifting for himself; 
Whaly and Lawrence making a clear es- 
cape ; but which way, or to what place, 
not known.”’ 

Gov. Berkley subsequently visited the 
Bacon house ; ‘‘ now cleared of the rebels 
by the happy removal of Whaley, after he 
had devoured no less than 2000 pounds 
of Col. Bacon’s estate; the greater part in 
store goods.”’ 

And thus the rebellion was ended, as 
well as the residence of Whaly in Virginia. 
It is possible, and even probable, that this 
Major Whaly is identical with Theophilus 
Whale, who settled at Narraganset, from 
Virginia, in 1678 or '79; that, instead 
of being a refugee from the axe of Charles 
II., he took refuge in Narraganset to es- 
cape the halter of Gov. Berkley. 

M. D. G. 
Montpelier, Vt., Feb. 1874. 





The Recorp is indebted to Professor W. J. Bruce 
for the following paper :! 
PREFACING a letter? written by Mr. Wil- 
liam Shrigley to Hon. James Ross Snow- 
den, Corresponding Secretary of the His- 





1 Ina letter to the editor, Professor Bruce says :— 

“When I read Mr. Shrigley’s letter in the 
ReEcorD, I determined to investigate the subject 
somewhat, feeling certain that among a mass of 
undigested matter packed away on my shelves, I 
had something relating thereto, Months slipped 
away, and in the pressure of other and more para- 
mount duties, the pleasant task was neglected. 
Finally I sat down to the labor and have been well 
rewarded for my trouble. Among the material, 
stowed somewhat carelessly away,.I found an odd 
volume of the Mew England Magazine, from which I 
have prepared a record of some things which would 
otherwise be soon forgotten, and which may, pos- 


Vor. If].—11 


A CHAPTER ON CHURCH ORGANS. 


torical Society of Pennsylvania, on the 
subject of the Church Organ at Winches- 
ter, New Hampshire, which appeared in 
the Recorp for March, 1872, the editor 
says :— 

‘¢ The subject is an interesting one, and 
it is hoped will elicit other communi- 
cations, not only in relation to the earliest 


sibly, hereafter, be deemed of more consequence 
than they are at present. 

‘I take no credit to myself for originality or re- 
search, except to verify as far as possible, the au- 
thor’s statements. My labor has been simply to 
collate from the article its more important history, 
using freely and often, the writer’s own language 
instead of my own.” 


4 See REcorD for March, 1872, page 136. 
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organ manufactured in this country, but 
also whether there is any authentic account 
of an organ having been constructed in 
New England anterior to the one described 
by Mr. Shrigley.’’ 

In accordance with this suggestion, I 
have promised myself for a long time, the 
pleasure of looking up the subject some- 
what, but until the present, have had no 
leisure at my command. 

But to give unity to the subject, permit 
ine to present a few of the historical data 
connected with organ-building in general, 
after which I shall gladly confine myself 
to the limits of the Recorp’s suggestion. 

This word Organ, in the Greek opyavov, 
in the Latin organum, means an instru- 
ment. Originally it was used to indicate 
any mechanical device or implement; at 
a later period any kind of musical instru- 
ment; afterwards its meaning was limited 
to wind instruments, and finally ‘‘ to that 
which is, par excellence, the organ.”’ 

So wrapped in obscurity is its early his- 
tory, that it is impossible to obtain any sat- 
isfactory account of its origin. Ctesibus? 
is said to have invented the hydraulicon, a 
hydraulic organ, about 250 B. C. A 
carving of an organ on an ancient monu- 
ment in one of the gardens at Rome, is 
described by Mersenne, as nearly resem~ 
bling those of a more modern age. 
Augustine speaks in his writings, of an 
instrument inflated by means of a bellows. 
Pope Vitalian is said to have the honor 
of first introducing organs into Western 
Europe, about A. D. 670. The one, how- 
ever, upon which history first attaches 
with a firm hand, is that presented by the 
Greek Emperor, Constantine, to Pepin, 
King of the Franks, A. D. 755. 

Even before the roth century, England 
was well supplied with these instruments. 
Bishop Elfeg gratified his pride by erect- 
ing, in his Cathedral of Winchester, the 
largest organ in the country. ‘* They 
were still very rude in construction, and 
of limited capacity. The keys were broad 
and large, and it appears, were to be 


1 A mathematician of Alexandria, and inventor 
of the pump, water-clock, and other mechanical 
deyices.—[W. J. B.] 


St.” 
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struck with the fist. The pipes were of 
brass, and harsh in tone. In the rath 
century the compass of many of these or- 
gans, perhaps of any, did not exceed 12 
or 15 notes. About this time half-notes 
were introduced at Venice.”’ 

That old chronicler of men and man- 
ners, William of Malmsbury, in his quaint 
language, tells of an organ which was 
played by wind forced through brass pipes 
by means of hot water. This evidently 
was a forerunner of the modern Calliope. 
In 1470, pedals were invented and at- 
tached by a German named Bernhard, and 
it was during this century, the 15th, that 
the instrument assumed mainly its present 
form. 

Among those earliest known as builders 
of note, was the family of Antegnati, of 
Brescia, in the 15th and 16th centuries ; 
in the 18th, Lerassi of Bergamo, and Cal- 
lido of Venice. 

The organoclasts in 1641 permitted 
very few instruments in England to escape 
their ruthless hands; and at the Restora- 
tion, native talent being exceedingly scant, 
foreign builders were invited into the field 
and undoubtedly reaped a rich harvest. 

This, in, brief, is the historical status of 
the instrument in the old world up to the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

In what I have to say in respect to the 
history of its beginning and progress in 
this country, I shall deal only with New 
England, and confine myself only to dis- 
cussing the latter part of the REecorp’s 
request—to wit, ‘‘ Whether there is any au- 
thentic account of an organ having been 
constructed in New England anterior to 
the one described by Mr. Shrigley.’’ 

The same spirit that actuated the fierce 
organoclasts in their devastations, un- 
doubtedly embarked with the Puritans in 
the Mayflower, and presided at their 
counsels after they landed at Plymouth. 
Being dissenters from the Established 
Church, of course they were hostile to its 
government, and mode of worship; and 
upon no point was this hostility made more 
manifest than in the use of the organ in 
Divine worship. It was, in their eyes, an 
abomination, as being a vital element in 











the unholy rites of Popery, and many 
years elapsed before puritanical prejudice, 
melting away beneath the genial influences 
of a more tolerant spirit and a higher cul- 
ture, permitted the employment of the 
noble instrument to enhance the dignity, 
and add fervor to their worship of the 
Most High. 

The first organized body of any denomi- 
nation founded in Boston, was of that sect 
known as Congregationalists, in 1630. It 
was not until 1688 that the foundation of 
King’s Chapel' was laid in that city. This 
was the first Episcopal Church in Boston, 
and probably the first in New England. 
Of this latter fact, however, we are not 
certain. Of course, with the Established 
Church, came its usual forms and customs. 

The records of King’s Chapel verify 
this, for I learn therefrom, that ‘Thomas 
Brattle* donated to that church an organ, 
which was erected in 1714. There is no 
description of the instrument given, nor 
is anything said as to where, or by whom 
it was built, but without doubt it was of 
English manufacture, and, I presume, the 
first organ used in New England for church 
worship. In 1756 the society of King’s 
Chapel imported a much larger one from 
London. 

Christ Church* was founded in 1723, 
and Trinity in 1734, this latter importing 
an organ from London in 1737. It ap- 
pears from the records that Christ Church, 
in 1735, was offered an organ at Philadel- 
phia with eight stops, but did not purchase 
it. In 1736, a Mr. Clagget, of Newport, 





1 It was built of wood, and called “ Queen’s 
Chapel,” during Queen Anne’s reign. Upon the 
accession of George I, it was called King’s Chapel. 
In it was rebuilt of stone, and in common par- 
lance was known as “The Stone Chapel.”-— 
[W. J. B.] 


2 A merchant of Boston, principal founder of 
the Brattle Street Church, and brother of the Rev. 
William Brattle, of Cambridge, Mass. He died in 
1713.—[W. J. B.] 


8 Located in Salem street. 





* The name is written “ Johnston” in the old 
family Bible. He is supposed to have been a na- 
tive of Boston, and was born about 1703. He re- 
sided for many years in his own dwelling, nearly 
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it is said, offered to sell the society an or- 
gan for £400. This proposition was favor- 
ably considered, and being examined and 
approved by a committee for that purpose, 
it was finally purchased for the sum of 
4,300, and was erected in October of that 
year. Under date of May 16, 1738, a 
vote is found recorded giving permission 
to a Mr. Haliburton, ‘‘ to put up his or- 
gan in the belfry of the tower.’’ The in- 
ference is that it was for his own pleasure, 
and not for the requirements of church 
service ; and further, that it could not 
have been a chamber-organ, else it would 
undoubtedly have found room in his own 
house. From the language of the minutes 
the Newport organ was the first used in 
Christ Church, but they give no sign as 
to whether this, or the others mentioned, 
were of English or American manufacture. 

The records of Christ Church, however, 
are not altogether wanting in that certain 
assurance which proves the Winchester 
organ not to have been, by many years, 
the first built in New England; for from 
these silent witnesses I am enabled to 
glean an account of the first American- 
built, or rather New-England-built organ, 
yet made known. Bya vote taken in 
April, 1752, it was agreed to pay Thomas 
Johnston‘ £ ro, old tenor, for three months 
use of an organ of his. He was also paid 
£30, old tenor, for removing his organ 
and again —_ the old one in its stead. 
From this it would appear that the organ 
owned by the church had been taken 
down, probably for répairs, and Johnston’s 


opposite the tower of Brattle Street Church, on the 
west side of Brattle Square. Before he became an 
organ builder, he was an ornamental painter, exer- 
cising his art upon household furniture in the em- 
bossed or raised work as the fashion then was. He 
also painted escutcheons, or family coats-of-arms, to 
place over the doors of the aristocracy, as was the 
custom on the decease of the head of the family. 
He engraved music on copper, and printed the old 
tunes to be bound with the psalm book. The re- 
cords of the Brattle Street Church show him to have 
been one of their leading singers, He died about 
1768. His son was a lieutenant in the Revolution- 
ary army, and was wounded at the battle of Long 
Island. He commanded at one time the only ar- 
tillery company in Boston. This son afterwards 
became a portrait painter.—[W. J. B.] 
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put up in its place for the time being; 
but when renovated, was once more re- 
stored to its honorable position. The 
records further recite that if he should build 
a new organ for the church, this sum of 
£30 was to be deducted from the price. 

Following this another vote appears, 
dated August 11, 1752, setting forth and 
confirming an agreement that ‘‘ Mr. Thos. 
Johnston might build an organ, with an 
echo, equal to that of Trinity Church ;’’ 
and further that ‘‘ he should be paid there- 
for two hundred pounds, lawful money ;’’ 
also that ‘‘ he might make a double diapa- 
son in the treble.’’ Mr. Johnston com- 
pleted and put up this instrument during 
the winter of 1752-3, and it remained in 
use until the evacuation of Boston by the 
British,’ when this and the other Episco- 
pal churches were closed, the pastors and 
their flocks making their hegira with the 
English troops. Before they left, how- 
ever, the pipes were taken out of this or- 
gan and concealed in a place of safety. 
On the return of peace, Christ Church 
once more opened its portals. Public 
worship was renewed, and the long-hidden 
pipes, or such as had escaped the ravages 
of the time, were replaced in their proper 
positions, and the old organ again pealed 
forth its anthems of joy and praise. 

A description of this instrument still ex- 
tant, recites that ‘‘the great organ con- 
tained seven stops, viz., stopt diapason, 
vpen diapason, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, 
sesquialter of three ranks, flute and 
trumpet ; and that the swell, or echo, 
contained four stops, viz., stopt diapason, 
principal, flute and trumpet. The three 
first stops of the swell were carried through 
in the base, outside of the swell-box, and 
thus formed a choir-organ and swell com- 
bined. 

In 1805 it received a new dress, and in 
1807 or 1808, Mr. William M. Goodrich,’ 
by a vote of the society, was engaged to 
repair the instrument. With this patching 

1 March 17th, 1776. 


2 Another paper containing some account of Mr. 
Goodrich will appear in a future number of the 
Recorp.—[W. J. B.] 
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and mending the Church was satisfied un- 
til 1821, when by vote, Mr. Goodrich was 
employed to build a new organ except the 
case, receiving twelve hundred dollars 
therefor and the old organ. Mr. John- 
ston’s handiwork was demolished, except 
some of the wooden pipes which were said 
to have been put in a chamber organ used 
in the Congregational church at Cam- 
bridgeport. 

In addition to this organ for Christ 
Church, which, I think, may be regarded 
as the first built in New England, Mr. 
Johnston, on the authority of Mr. William 
M. Goodrich, is said to have built sree 
other organs, one for Salem, one for Ports- 
mouth, and one for Marblehead, nearly 
like it, at about the same period. Indesign 
and execution they were constructed after 
the Trinity Church instrument. 

It is not known upon what authority 
Mr. Goodrich based this assertion, but it 
is barely possible he was misinformed as to 
a portion of his facts. Only as to a part, 
however, for thirty-five or forty years ago, 
the Messrs. Hook, organ builders at Bos- 
ton, had in their possession the remains of 
the organ constructed by Johnston for the 
Episcopal church at Salem, Massachusetts. 
On the front board, above the keys, was 
the following inscription, in German text, 
cut in ivory :— 

“Ohomas Johnston Ferit, Boston; Nob-An- 
glorum, 1754.” 

Mr. Hook, in describing this instrument, 
stated that it had but one row of keys and 
only six stops, viz. Stopt diapason, open 
diapason treble, principal, flute, 12th and 
15th. In the course of time, a new in- 
strument was built for the Salem church, 
and Johnston’s organ was removed to 
Marblehead and erected in the Episcopal 
church at that place. This took the place 
of an instrument (by whom built is un- 
known), removed for its unworthiness. 
After many years, Mr. Hook constructed 
a new organ for the Marblehead church, 
removing, and retaining in his possession, 
the old Salem organ. If the first instru- 
ment at Marblehead was zo? built by John- 
ston, it is a fair inference that Mr. Good- 











rich may have obtained his impressions 
that Johnston did build and erect an organ 
for that church, from the fact that the one 
at Salem was transferred to Marblehead, 
and remained in use for many years. There 
is no certain proof that Mr. Johnston ever 
constructed an organ for any church at 
Portsmouth. The Episcopal edifice in that 
place was destroyed by fire about the be- 
ginning of this century, burying in its 
ruins any evidence that may have existed, 
so far as I can learn, relating to its organ, 
if there was one in that church. About 
1768, Mr. Johnston was engaged in the 
construction of another organ, but deceased 
before his work was completed. Doubt- 
less he built many other instruments than 
those mentioned ; and it is possible that 
further research may bring to light their 
history, but I have found no facts relative 
to any save those noticed in this paper. 
The question, however, is not how many 
but when he built his organs; and on this 
point of priority, I think the honor claimed 
for him is founded in justice, shat he was the 
Jirst to build church organs in New England, 
and to follow it asa legitimate business. 
In 1786, Josiah Leavitt' essayed his skill 
in building a chamber organ with four 
stops. He had accomplished but little, 
when he secured the services of Mr. Eli 
Bruce’ to assist him in its completion. 
Most of the pipes were of wood. Several 
years after this he was commissioned to re- 
pair the organ in the Episcopal church at 
Cambridge, which was done with the assis- 
tance of Mr. Bruce, to whom he had ap- 
plied, at once, as an auxiliary. This or- 
gan was of English origin, and has a his- 
tory which should ever keep its memory 
green. Having for years poured forth its 
harmony in the worship of God, wherein 
petitions were offered for the royalty of 





1 Mr. Leavitt was a native of Hingham, Mass. 
He studied medicine, and at one time, 1786, was a 
practising physician in the town of Sterling, Mass. 
In his youth he was a frequent visitor at Mr. John- 
ston’s shop, and thus early acquired a fondness for, 
and a slight knowledge of the art of organ build- 
ing. Following the completion of,this instrument 
in 1786, Dr. Leavitt removed to the state of Maine, 
residing there about five years, and from thence 
came to Boston.—[W. J. B.] 
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England, with the first echo of the Liberty 
bell its tones were changed to the clear, 
sharp ring of musket-balls made from its 
metal pipes melted down by the American 
patriots. About 1790 the church was re- 
paired, and with it the organ as I have 
stated. 

Soon after, Mr. Leavitt was engaged in a 
more extensive piece of work of the same 
nature—the building of an organ. An 
Episcopal church was about to be estab- 
lished at Dedham, Massachusetts, and by 
the records it appears to have been organ- 
ized int792. A vote of the society author- 
ized ‘‘ Rev. W. Montague to procure an 
organ, the price not to exceed one hundred 
pounds,’’ and to be ‘‘ put up previous to 
Easter Sunday, 1792.’’ The minutes of 
August 5, 1795, recite ‘‘the money paid 
to Dr. Leavitt, for building the organ, 
putting it up in the church, &c.’’ The 
organ thus constructed by him was a small 
instrument, having but one row of keys. 

The same gentleman was commissioned, 
in 1792, to put up a new organ imported 
for the Brattle Street Church, Of this in- 
strument I shall speak again. 

Dr. Leavitt also built the organ which 
was, for a long period, used in the First 
Universalist Church of Boston. The society 
purchased it about 1793. It possessed but 
one row of keys, and the following stops: 
Open diapason, stopt diapason, principal, 


‘rath, 15th, sesquialter, and trumpet. It 


finally found its way into Vermont, from 
the auction room. At a later period, the 
precise date of which I am not able to 
give, Dr. Leavitt constructed a similar in- 
strument for the old Congregational church 
at Newburyport. It afterwards gave place 
to one built by a Mr. Alley, of that town. 

Reference has been made to Mr. Eli 
Bruce. From drawings which he made 


? Eli Bruce was born at Templeton, Mass., but 
of the date of his birth I am ignorant. He was 
bred to the cooperage trade with his father, but be- 
ing an ingenious mechanic, made himself master 
of many other practical arts. He was a good ma- 
son, made clocks, repaired and cleaned watches, 
constructed machinery, and developed many useful 
inventions ; among which were two machines, one 
for making pins, and the other for forming and cut- 
ting card-teeth.—[W. J. B.] 
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while with Dr. Leavitt in 1786, he endeav- 
ored to build an organ similar to Leavitt’s, 
but being dissuaded by his friends he laid 
the work aside for some years—in fact, 
until after his return from Cambridge, 
when he determined to complete it, which 
he did with the aid of a Mr. Howe, of 
Marlborough. It is said to have contained 
stopt diapason and principal, both of wood, 
and 12th and 15th composed of wood and 
metal. About 1830, the Congregational 
church in Templeton divided into the Or- 
thodox and Unitarian societies, the former 
of which secured the organ built by Mr. 
Bruce, and erected it in their church edi- 
fice. 

I have now reached a name, doubly in- 
teresting from the prominence given to it 
in Mr. Shrigley’s letter—that of Mr. Henry 
Pratt." Mr. Shrigley’s ‘‘ informant is Mr. 
Julius L. Pratt, son of Henry,’’ who, he 
says, ‘‘ was born and resided here’’ (inWin- 
chester) ‘‘ until his death, in 1841.’’ And 
further, that Henry Pratt, ‘“‘in the year 
1788, when a young man, and whilst assist- 
ing his father in building a church in Hud- 


son, N. Y., obtained drafts of an organ, 
then in use in another church in Hudson, 
and which had been brought from Eng- 


land.’’ The letter also recites that ‘‘ upon 
his return home, Henry made known his 
acquisition to Captain Samuel Smith, a 
wealthy and influential citizen of Winches- 
ter,’’ who made proposals to young Pratt 
to build anorgan. The terms being satis- 
factory, ‘‘ thereupon Mr. Pratt commenced 
the work, and in the succeeding summer 
[1789], he completed the organ.’’ 

The general tenor of my information 
concerning this worthy gentleman, agrees 
with that contained in Mr. Shrigley’s let- 
ter, but varies decidedly in some of the 
details. As to his birth, the record in my 
possession, which appears to be founded 
upon direct statements made by Mr. Henry 
Pratt himself, asserts that he was born, not 

1 Henry Pratt was a carpenter, being taught that 
trade with his father. He possessed much ingenu- 
ity, employing his leisure hours in making wooden 
clocks, fifes, violins, surgical implements, tools for 
his own use, &c. He was extremely fond of music. 


[W. J. B.] 
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in Winchester, but in Wrentham, Mass., 
in 1771—nineteen years after Mr. Johnston 
had completed his first organ. He was 
not a resident of Winchester until 1792, 
his father and family having left Wrentham 
and settled in the first-named place in that 
year. Mr. Magoun, in a communication 
to the REcorD, under date of November, 
1872 (page 510), clearly refutes the state- 
ment that Henry Pratt obtained his drafts 
of an organ from any church in Hudson. 
He says: ‘‘In 1811 the first organ used 
in any church in this city was procured by 
the last-named society (Episcopalian) ; and 
no other church in the city used an organ 
until more than twenty-five years after that 
time.’’ 

The paper before me furnishes a clue to 
this statement, and adds strength to Mr. 
Magoun’s suggestion that ‘* Mr. Shrigley’s 
informant must have been in error, both as 
to date and place.’’ Mr. Pratt is said to 
have ‘‘ first undertook to make a small or- 
gan in 1792,’’ the first year of his resi- 
dence at Winchester. But it was not until 
1798 that Capt. Smith, acquainted, doubt- 
less, with Mr. Pratt’s musical proclivities, 
proposed to him to build an organ. Mr. 
Pratt, at this time, ‘‘ had never seen the 
interior of an organ, and knew nothing 


more of its construction than what he had 


learned from an old dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences.’’ He soon obtained a more 
practical knowledge, however, from a visit 
he made to Claremont, New Hampshire, 
and an examination, while there, of the 
organ in use in the Episcopal church. 
This instrument was built by one Newton, 
at Norwich, Vermont. ‘The organist as- 
sisted and explained many things to him, 
and he was thus enabled to make drafts and 
take minutes of the parts. Eli Bruce, 
Esq., before referred to, placed in his 
hands ascale of the length and diameter 
of wooden pipes. Mr. Pratt agreed to 
Captain Smith’s proposal, and with this 
limited amount of knowledge and skill, 
but with much ingenuity, he overcame all 
obstacles, and turned out an instrument 
superior in all points to the one he had 
taken as a model. Mr. Shrigley’s letter 
states that of two of the stops, ‘‘the r2tb 
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has fifteen, and the rs5th has twenty-nine 
metal pipes made from the lead lining of tea 
chests.’’ Was ‘‘ the art of casting or run- 
ning out the sheets of metal for pipe’ then 
known in New England? My record says 
not ; but it does inform me that Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Goodrich, while a resident in the 
family of Captain Joshua Witherle, of Bos- 
ton, a pewterer and worker in brass, ob- 
tained a practical knowledge of it from 
him. Previous to this, and from ignorance 
of the art, tea-chest lead had been used. 
It was too thin and frail, however, to be 
used profitably in pipes exceeding six or 
eight inches in length. 

Mr. Pratt built many organs after this, 
remaining actively engaged in the business 
during the remainder of his life. Among 
these was another, about 1801, for his old 
patron, Captain Samuel Smith, who pre- 
sented it to achurch in Northfield, Mass., 
and one for Christ Church, at Hudson, 
N. Y. This was probably the organ re- 
ferred to by Mr. Magoun, as being the 
first in use in that city, the origin of which 
was unknown to him. Altogether, Mr. 
Pratt constructed twenty-three church or- 
gans and nineteen chamber organs. They 
were all of small size, possessed but one 
row of keys, and from four to six stops. 
He did not hesitate, however, to express 
** full confidence in his ability to con- 
struct instruments of any desirable magni- 
tude.’’ 

Mr. William M. Goodrich comes next 
in order, but designing to speak of him 
somewhat more fully in a future paper, I 
desire to say now only so much as shall 
keep the chronology intelligible. About 
the year 1800, Mr. Goodrich commenced 
to learn the business of organ building in 
the shop of Mr. Pratt, at Winchester, but 
remained there only about eight months. 
From there he proceeded to Boston, being 
then about twenty-four years of age, and 
shortly after became a resident in Captain 
Witherle’s family. He made such good 
use of the scanty knowledge gained while 
in Mr. Pratt’s employ, aided by such in- 
formation as he was enabled to gather di- 
rectly or indirectly from Captain Witherle 
and other friends, he succeeded, in 1805, 


-he started business on his own account. 
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in building an organ for the Catholic 
church in Boston. From this period, the 
business was pursued diligently by Mr. 
Goodrich until the time of hisdeath. The 
one organ which he regarded as his master- 
piece, was that erected in St. Paul’s Church 
in Boston, about 1826-7. At that time it 
was the largest organ in New England. 
Interesting, as compared with the Christ 
Church organ, built by Thomas Johnston, 
in 1752, I give a schedule of its twenty-six 
stops. _ Great organ—first diapason, sec- 
ond diapason, stopt diapason, first princi- 
pal, second principal, r2th, 15th, tierce (or 
17th), cornet of five ranks, sesquialter of 
three ranks, first trumpet, second trumpet. 
Choir organ—open diapason, stopt diapa- 
son, principal, r2th, 15th, dulciana, flute. 
Swell-—open diapason, stopt diapason, 
principal, cornet of three ranks, trumpet, 
hautboy. Pedals—open double-diapason 
bass ; seventeen large wooden pipes, ex- 
tending from B down to C, below the man- 
ual keys. The total number of pipes was ~ 
about seventeen hundred, the largest one 
of metal, GG open, being nine inches 
in diameter, and weighing ninety-three 
pounds, 

Following William M. Goodrich, came 
his brother, Ebenezer Goodrich, who, leav- 
ing Templeton about the time he reached 
his majority, came to Boston and entered 
the shop of his brother in 1804. In 1807 
He 
built many church organs, but confined his 
attention principally to the manufacture 
of chamber organs. - For the purposes of 
his business, he occupied, at various times, 
premises in different localities. He com- 
menced operations in Cambridge street, 
Boston. In 1808--9 he removed to Cam- 
bridgeport, where Dr. Flagg fitted up a 
shop for him; about 1811 he returned to 
Boston and started on Water street, remain- 
ing here eight years; from there he went 
to Federal street, and shortly after into the 
shop on Pemberton’s Hill, opposite old 
Concert Hall. The organs put up in the 
Unitarian churches at Exeter, New Bed- 
ford, Northampton, and Nashua; in the 
Orthodox Congregational churches at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and Dover, N. H., and the 
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one in the Green Street Church, Boston, 
(Dr. Jenk’s), were constructed by him. 

From the records I have obtained, 
Thomas Appleton’ appears to have been 
the next manufacturer of organs. He 
learned the business under Mr. William 
M. Goodrich, continuing with him until 
the close of 1811, when he formed a co- 
partnership with a Mr. Babcock and two 
gentlemen of the name of Hayt, under the 
firm name of Hayts, Babcock & Appleton. 
They commenced operations in Milk street, 
nearly opposite the Old South Church. 
Mr. William M. Goodrich was shortly 
afterwards employed by the firm to voice 
and tune their instruments. The company 
manufactured many organs, large and small. 
About 1815, the firm became embarrassed 
and transferred their property to a new 
concern, styled Mackay & Co., in which 
Mr. Appleton remained, and Mr. Good- 
rich became. an active partner. The new 
firm carried on the business about five 
years longer, meeting many reverses, and 
finally dissolved. 

Following this separation at the close of 
1820, Mr. Appleton engaged a building in 
Hawley Place, and conducted the business 
alone ; afterwards at a place just north of 
Boylston Market, where he remained many 
years, and from thence to the Cambridge 
street market house. He manufactured 
largely : his organs being found in some 
of the New England and other states of 
the Union. For the satisfaction of those 
interested, I have appended a list of many 


1 Thomas Appleton had served an apprentice- 
ship with a cabinet maker. IIl health forbade his 
going at once into business, and he attempted to 
dispose of his machinery, a part of which Mr. 
Goodrich. purchased, with whom Mr. Appleton thus 
became acquainted, About 1807 he was induced 
to enter Mr. Goodrich’s shop, and remained nearly 
four years. The following is a list of many of the 
organs built by Mr. Appleton after he commenced 
business for himself in 1820:— 

Dr. Porter’s church, Roxbury; Dr. Nichol’s 
church, Portland, Me.; Mr. Robbin’s church, for- 
merly Mr. Ware’s, Boston; Mr. Parkman’s church, 
near the Old South, Boston; Unitarian church, 
Leominster; Baptist church, Cambridgeport ; Mr. 
Gilman’s church, Charleston, S. C.; Mr. Wilson’s 
church, Providence, R. I.; Mr. Colman’s church, 
Salem; Universalist church, Gloucester; Mr. Bar- 


of them in a note at the foot of the 
page. 

In addition to these pioneer builders, 
others! appear at and about this time, 
among whom the names of Messrs. E. & 
G. G. Hook, Josiah H. Ware, Stevens & 
Gayetty and Mr. Alley, are conspicuous. 
Of these, Mr. E. Hook and Mr. Gayetty 
were apprentices, and Mr. Ware and Mr. 
Stevens journeymen, with Mr. William 
M. Goodrich. The first-named firm, with 
Messrs. Stevens & Gayetty, manufactured 
at Boston, Mr. Ware at Medway, and Mr. 
Alley at Newburyport. 

Mr. E. Hook, after leaving Mr. Good- 
rich, commenced manufacturing in a small 
way, with his brother, at Salem, his native 
place. His first effort was a chamber or- 
gan for W. W. Clapp, of Boston. While 
there they constructed fourteen chamber 
organs, and five church organs of small 
size. About 1831 the brothers removed to 
Boston, occupying premises near the foot 
of Friend street. Here, among others, 
they built instruments for the New South 
Church at Salem ; Christ’s Church at Nor- 
wich, Conn. ; Mr. Barry’s Church at Low- 
ell ; Mr. Thomas’s Church at Concord, N. 
H.; the First Baptist Church at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; and Mr. Kingsley’s Musical 


_Academy at Boston. The Providence or- 


gan contained twenty-five stops and about 
seventeen hundred pipes. 

Among the organs completed by Mr. 
Ware, was one upon which Mr. William 
M. Goodrich was engaged almost to the 


ritt’s church, Ghamber street, Boston; First Unita- 
rian (Mr. Ware’s), New York; Mr. Pierpont’s 
church, Hollis street, Boston; Mr. Ripley’. church, 
Purchase street, Boston; Dr. Beecher’s, Hanover 
street, Boston; Mr. Parkman’s church, Hanover 
street, Boston; North Church, Hartford, Conn.; 
Second Unitarian Church (Mr. Lunt’s), New York ; 
Presbyterian Church, Charleston S. C.; Mr. Far- 
ley’s church, Westminster street, Providence, R. I; 
Dr. Sharp’s church, Third Baptist, Boston ; Rich- 
mond street Church, Providence, R. I.; South 
Church, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Blogden’s church, 
Salem street, Boston; Unitarian church, Taunton ; 
Bowdoin Street Church, Boston ; Mr. Mott’s church, 
South End, Boston; Dr. Cadman’s church, Dor- 
chester ; First Baptist Church, New Bedford; First 
Baptist Church, Salem.—[W. J. B.] 
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day of his death. It was put up fora time 
in the Medway church. He also built an 
organ for Rev. Mr. Twining’s church at 
Lowell. 

My record gives no date or destination 
of the instruments manufactured by Messrs. 
Stevens or Gayetty, but presages for them, 
being ‘‘ excellent workmen,’’ honor and 
profit as the successors’ of William M. 
Goodrich. 

Mr. Alley had manufactured organs in 
Maine, but removing to Newburyport, car- 
ried on the business there. One of the 
products of his skill was the large instru- 
ment erected by him in Mr. Fox’s church, 
in that place. 

There were, doubtless, others through- 
out New England who sought, in a small 
way, toestablish the art and cultivate the 
public taste in favor of*this grand adjunct 
to Divine worship, but theirnames and la- 
bors are buried in obscurity, unless the 
discussion of this subject shall bring them 
to light, and place their names upon the 
pages of the Recorp. The principal build- 
ers, however, in New England, if-not in 
the country, during the early years of its 
history, with a brief description of the in- 
struments and their location, will be found, 
I think, recorded in this paper. 

There are, doubtless, in this paper, 
many interesting facts worthy of note and 
remembrance, which those delighting in 
things old and rare, will read with the same 
pleasure I experienced in collating them ; 
but none will be read with a keener relish 
than that which is the key-note of the dis- 
cussion—demonstrating the building of an 
organ in New England prior to that 
claimed for Mr. Pratt. If any account of 
an earlier exists, with a guantum sufficit of 
proof, then I shall be among the first to 
transfer my allegiance from the old Christ 
Church organ of 1752, and remove the 
palm from that old pioneer, Thomas John- 
ston, Esq. 


The following are copies of letters re- 
ceived by the author, on the subject of this 
paper :— 
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Athol Depot, Mass., Dee. 1st 1873. 
Mr. Bruce :— 

Your letter of the 24th November is re- 
ceived, and in reply will say that the or- 
gan my father built for Captain Smith, 
was finished in 1799. AsI have learned 
the story, my grandfather was a carpenter 
and joiner, and most of his work was on 
meeting-houses, which he built in various 
places about the country. My father 
worked with him doing the joining. They 
were at work on one in Hudson, New 
York, where there was an organ, in one of 
the churches, built in England. My father 
got acquainted with the organist, and ob- 
tained permission to make a draft of the 
instrument, which he did, and came home 
and made one like it. He built another 
for the same man (like the first one), 
which Captain Smith gave to the town of 
Northfield, Massachusetts. He gave the 
first one to the town of Winchester, New 
Hampshire, and also a bell to each town. 
He finally died a town-pauper in Win- 
chester. 

My father’s native place is Wrentham, 
Massachusetts. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. L. Pratt. 


82 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Dec. 15th 1873. 
Dear Sir :— 

I have received your letter of the roth, 
and with the clue you gave me, I have 
searched carefully our Vestry Records, and 
the old massive Account Book of former 
Parish Treasurer, and have compiled the 
following facts :— 

April 15, 1752. The Vestry allowed 
£30 to Thomas Johnston for taking down 
the old organ and putting it up again, pro- 
viding he allow the same out of the cost 
of one which he was to make. 

August 11, 1752. The Vestry voted 
that Thomas Johnston make an organ for 

200. 

The Ledger under date of 1759 gives 
the terms of the contract—‘‘to make an 
organ of the size of that in Trinity Church, 
the stops equal in number, with an ad- 
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dition of the great open diapason in the 
great organ, and the treble of a metal 
open diapason in the echo-box, exclusive 
of the case, for £200. Painting, &c., 
amounted to £12. 6.8. Total, £212. 6. 8. 

The second organ appears to have taken 
the place of that brought from Newport, 
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and according to Dr. Easton’s Centennial, 
it was rebuilt in the interior by Mr. Good- 
rich, just before 1823. 
I am very truly yours, 
HENRY BorROUGHS, 
Rector of Christ Church. 
Mr. W. J. Bruce. 
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MONUMENT ON BATTLE-GROUND.. 


In the Recorp for December, 1872, is 
an excellent picture of the place on the 
King’s Mountain battle-ground, in the 
north-western part of South Carolina, 
where a monument was erected to the 
memory of some patriots who were killed 


in the battle fought there, and also 
to commemorate the fact that there the 
‘British leader, Colonel Ferguson, was 
killed. The writer of the article accom- 
panying that picture, says he visited the 
spot and made the sketch from which the 
engraving in the Recorp was copied, 
early in 1849, and presents a copy of the 
inscription on the stone. I was on the 


same spot a few years afterward, where J 
found the monument and the tulip-tree as 
therein described, yet standing ; and about 
three years ago, I learned from a friend 
who was there that both yet remained. 
At the time of my visit, I made a rough 
drawing of the monument, which I now 
send you. It has been ‘‘ chipped’’ on the 
back, by an occasional relic-seeker who 
has wandered into that lonely region, far 
away from all routes of general travel. 
The battle that was fought there, was a 
very important one in its bearings upon 
the future of the old war for indepen- 
dence, ‘ Cornwailis was, at that time, 








master of the Southern States below Vir- 
ginia. It was in the autumn of 1780. In 
August previously, the army of General 
Gates had been defeated and dispersed at 
Camden, and the whole South was brought 
to the feet of the invader. In western 
South Carolina, the Tories were numerous, 
and were now jubilant ; and the Earl sent 
Ferguson with some regular troops to em- 
body the Loyalists of that region, beyond 
the Wateree and Broad Rivers, and ef- 
fectually suppress the rebellion there. 
Ferguson was so successful, that at the 
close of September, he had under his bani- 
ner more than a thousand men in his camp 
near the present village of Rutherfordton, 
in Spartanburg District. 

The patriots of the country were aroused 
by these movements, and large bodies of 
volunteers were soon assembled at various 
points, and placed themselves under tried 
leaders, such as Colonels Williams and 
Campbell, of Virginia, and Colonels 
Cleaveland, Shelby, Sevier and McDowell, 
of North Carolina. Led by these men, 
these patriots gained a signal victory at 
King’s Mountain on the 6th of- October, 
1780. 

The conduct of Colonel Isaac Shelby, 
on that occasion, was conspicuous for gal- 
lantry. He afterward settled in Kentucky, 
and whilst Governor of that state, in 1813, 
when he was sixty-three years of age, he 
marched at the head of four thousand men 
to the shores of Lake Erie, to assist Gen- 
eral Harrison in his warfare against the 
British and Indians in the Northwest. I 
have before me an autograph letter of 
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Henry Clay, written at about that time, of 
which the following is a copy :— 


“ Lexington, 22d Aug, 1813. 
“ My Dr. Sir :— 

“T have seen by the public prints, that you in- 
tend heading a detachment from this state. As 
you will want a sword, I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that I am charged by Governor Turner 
and Mr. Macon with delivering you that which the 
state of North Carolina voted you, in testimony of 
the sense it entertained of your conduct at King’s 
Mountain. I would take it with me to Frankfort, 
in order that I might personally execute the commis- 
sion, and at the same time have the gratification of 
seeing you, if I were not excessively oppressed 
with fatigue. I shall not fail, however, to avail 
myself of the first safe conveyance, and if any 
should offer to you, I will thank you to inform me, 
May it acquire additional lustre in the patriotic and 
hazardous enterprise in which you are embarking! 

‘James Brown and his lady will be here this or 


to-morrow evening. 


“Yr, friend, 

“P, S. Since writing the above, I have seen 
Mr. Barry, who has had the goodness to take charge 
of your sword to Frankfort. Fis visit there has 
for its object a participation in the campaign which 
you are about commencing. He has no situation 
at present, but is worthy of any you can bestow 
upon him. If you can give him a place in your 
family, or some other on the staff, I feel myself 
fully warranted in saying that yourself and the 
public service will derive from him the most es- 
sential aid. Sach a provision for him will, at the 
same time, be highly gratifying to, 

“Yrs, H, C,” 





Totowa, THurspay, Oct. 12, 1780. 


At a General Court Martial held at Fort 
Pitt,’ the 14th August last, Col’. Gibson 
president, Capt. Thomas P. Beall, of the 
Maryland Independent Corps, was try’d 


1 Originally Fort Du Quesne, on the site of the 
present city of Pittsburgh. 





WASHING TON’ S ORDERLY BOOKS. 
[Continued from page 120. ] 


For ‘‘ Discharging a Soldier, after having 
been duly inlisted and receiving his regi- 
mental cloathing, thro’ private and inter- 
ested views,’’ thereby ‘‘ defrauding the 
United States.’’ Found guilty—being a 
breach of the rst. Ar., 12th sec., of the 
articles of war, and Sentenced to be dis- 
missed from the Service. 
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Sunpay, Oct. 15. 


The issuing Commissarys are to deliver 
all their sheep and calfskins to the Field 
Commis’ of Military Stores with the park 
of Artillery, who will have them properly 
dressed for drum heads. 

In the present divided state of the army 
the following is to be order of battle :— 

The two Pennsy* & the rst & 2nd Mas- 
sachusetts brigades will compose the first 
line, the two Connecticut and 3rd & 4th 
Massachusetts the second line. The right 
wing will consist of the of the Pennsy* & 
Connecticut brigades, under the command 
of Major Gen’! Lord Stirling; and the 
left, of the four Massachusetts brigades, 
commanded by Major Gen’l St. Clair. 
The Light Infantry, with the Rifle Corps 
under Major Parr, and Lee’s Legion, will 
compose the advance corps of the army 
under the command of Maj. Gen’l. Mar- 
quis De La Fayette. 

An Alarm will be communicated from 
the park by two guns, as usual; upon 
which, or in forming the order of battle 
at any other time, Moylan’s Dragoons 
will take post on the right, and the 
Martchaussée, with Bedkin’s Troop, on the 
first of the left line. The park will be in 
the center of the second line. 

As Head Quarters are somewhat remote 
from camp, and it is inconvenient for the 
officers of the day to attend as heretofore, 
the General dispenses with their attend- 
ance while we remain in the present posi- 
tion, when there is nothing more than 
common in the report. He hopes and ex- 
pects to have the pleasure of the company 
of the relieved officers, as usual, at dinner, 


1 Samuel Wyllys, a native of Hartford, Connec 
ticut, where he was born in 1739. He was a son 
of George Wyllys, who was Secretary of the Colony 
of Connecticut from 1734 until 1795, and grand- 
son of Hezekiah Wyllys, who was Secretary of 
the Colony from 1712 until 1734. . He was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Spencer’s regiment in 1775, and 
bore the commission of colonel at the siege of 
Boston. He did good service in the war for inde- 
pendence, and after that was made major-general 
of militia, of his state. General Wyllys succeeded 
his father as Secretary of State in 1795, and re- 
signed the office in 1809. The three in succession, 
held that office consecutively for ninety-eight years. 
General Wyllys died in Hartford, in 1823.—[Ep.] 


at which time their reports may be handed 
in to him. 


Tuespay, Oct. 17. 


At a General Court Martial, whereof 
Col. Wyllis' is president, Coll. Hazen? was 
Tried on the following charges :— 

Disobedience of orders and unmilitary 
conduct on the march from Tappan to the 
Liberty Pole, in halting the brigade under 
his command without any orders therefor 
from the Gen'. commanding the division, 
and thereby occasioning a vacancy of near 
half a mile in the centre of the left column, 
and for offensive and ungentlemanlike 
behaviour in falsely asserting he had re- 
ceived such orders from General Stark.* 

The Court are of opinion that on the 
March from Tappan to the Liberty Pole, 
Coll. Hazen halted the, brigade under his 
command & occasioned a vacancy in the 
centre of the left column under his com- 
mand, but as it appears to them that he 
had orders from the Gen’l commanding 
the division to halt, they do therefore 
honorably acquit him of disobedience to 
orders and unmilitary conduct in the In- 
stance contained in this charge; and the 
Court do also honorably acquit Coll. Ha- 
zen of unofficer and ungentlemanlike b e- 
haviour, in asserting that he had orders 
from Gen’l. Stark to halt, which this 
charge says he had not. 

The Commander in Chief approves the 
sentence, but, as it appears to have been 
a matter of question whether a brigadier 
or officer commanding a brigade in a line 
of march has a Discretionary Power to 
order halts, the General thinks it neces- 


2 See note 2, page 118. 


3 General John Stark, of New Hampshire, the 
“Hero of Bennington.” He was a veteran of 
the French and Indian war, and was, at this time, 
about fifty-two years of age. He had served prin- 
cipally in the Northern Department of the army, 
until May, 1780, when he joined the trocps under 
Washington, at Morristown. The next year he 
was ordered to the command of the Northern De- 
partment. His services were highly appreciated, 
when reviewed long after the war, and in 1819 
Congress voted him $60 a month. Generali Stark 
died at Manchester, New Hampshire, in May, 
1822, at the age of ninety-four years.—[ Ep. ] 











sary to declare that it is highly improper 
for him to do so, but in cases of extreme 
necessity, when the halt or the cause of it 
should be immediately reported to the 
officer commanding the division, who is 
at the same moment to inform: the Gen! 
or commanding officer of the column, 
that he may take measures accordingly to 
prevent a separation of the column, and 
the bad consequences which may result 
therefrom. It is nevertheless the duty of 
a brigadier or officer commanding a brig- 
ade, if he finds his men fatigued, suffering 
for want of water, or in need of a halt 
from any other good reason, to make im- 
mediate representations thereof to the 
officer under whose command he imme- 
diately is, that the knowledge of it may be 
communicated to the officer commanding 
the Column. 

Coll. Hazen is released from his arrest. 
The General Court Martial whereof Col. 
Wyllis is President is dissolved. 


Tuurspbay, Oct. 19. 


Twelve waggoners to be drafted from 
the line & sent to the Orderly office this 
afternoon, 4 o’clock. The Honorable the 
Congress have been pleased to make the 
following promotions and appointments : 
Brigadier-General Smallwood to the rank 


1 John Cochran was born in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, in September 1730. He entered the 
provincial army as assistant-surgeon in 1755, and 
became intimate with Captain (afterwards General) 
Philip Schuyler, whilst on duty in northern New 
York. After the war he settled in Albany as a physi- 
cian, and there married Schuyler’s sister, Gertrude. 
Soon after that event he settled in New Brunswick, 
N. J., from which place he entered the hospital ser- 
vice of the army in 1776. The next year he was 
appointed Physician and Surgeon of the Middle 
Department, and in 1780, Directer-General of the 
hospitals, Soon after the war ended, he made New 
York city his place of residence, and President 
Washington gave him the office of Commissioner 
of Loans for that state. Dr. Cochran died at Pal- 
atine, N. Y., in April, 1807.—[Eb.] 

? Dr Craik was the family physician and life-long 
— of Washington. See RECORD, page 507, 
vol. IT. 

8 Charles McKnight was a native of Cranberry, 
N. J. His father was a native of Ireland. Dr. 
McKnight was born in 1750, and was graduated at 
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of Major General; Col®. Daniel Morgan 
to the rank of Brigadier General ; Mr. 
Abraham Skinner, Commissary General of 
Prisoners ; Dr. Wm. Shippen, Jun". Direc- 
tor General ; John Cochran,’ Chief Physi- 
cian & Surgeon of the Army: James 
Craik,’ Malachi Treat, Cha’. McKnight,® 
Chief Hospital Physicians; Thomas Bond, 
Jun’., Purveyor; Isaac Ledyard, Ass‘. 
Purveyor ; Doctor Andrew Craige, Apo- 
thecary; Doctor W™. Johannot, Ass‘. Apo- 
thecary; Doctors Barnabas Binney, James 
Tilton, Sam’, Adams, D. Townsend, H. 
Latimer, Francis Hagan, Philip Turner, 
W™. Burnet, Jno. Warren, Major Scott, 
D. Jackson, Bods Otto, Moses Bloomfield, 
W". Eustis, G. Draper, Hospital Physi- 
cians & Surgeons. 

The honorable the Congress have been 
pleased in just abhorrence of the perfidy 
of his conduct, to pass the following 
act :—— 


‘* In Congress, October 4th, 1780. 

** Resolved, that the Board of War be & 
hereby are directed to erase from the Re- 
gister of the names of the officers of the 
Army of the United States the name of 
Benedict Arnold.”’ 

The Grand Parade is changed to a field 
between Gen’, St. Clair’s & General 
Huntington’s* quarters. 


the College of N. J., at Princeton, in 1771. He 
was prepared for the medical profession by Dr. 
Shippen, of Philadelphia, and entering the medical 
department of the army of the Revolution, he be- 
came senior surgeon of the Middle Department. 
After the war he settled in the city of New York, 
where he married a daughter of the eminent John 
Morin Scott. He became eminent as a surgeon, 
and was Professor of Anatomy in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, Dr. McKnight died in that city, 
in 1791. 

4 Jedediah Huntington, a native of Norwich, 
Connecticut, where he was born in 1745. He was 
an active promoter of the Revolution, and joined 
the army at Cambridge in 1775. He was a very 
active officer, and Washington had great confidence 
in his judgement. In the trials of General Lee, in 
1778, and Major André, in 1780, General Hunting- 
ton was a member of the court-martial At the 
close of the war he was brevetted a major-general, 
and continued to serve his state in a civil capacity. 
President Washington appointed him collector of 
customs at New London, in which position he re- 
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The officers commanding the Provost 
Guard is, upon the Requisition of the 
President of a Court Martial, to send the 
Prisoners demanded, under a proper guard, 
to the Court. Should circumstances at 
any time render the making a detachment 
from the Provost Guard unsafe, the Officer 
is to acquaint the President, that an escort 
may be obtained from the troops nearest 
at hand. 


OCTOBER 22. 


The Corps of Light Infantry will remove 
from its present encampment and take post 
on the most convenient ground to the 
Crane Town Gap and the Notch, for the 
more effectual security of our right. Gen’. 
St. Clair will take care of the approaches 
on the Left. Col. Moyland’s regiment 
will furnish the necessary patrols, and will 
take a new position for that purpose. 

The officers of the Army are to be fur- 
nished with two rations per day until fur- 
ther orders. 


TuEsDAy, Oct. 24. 


Major Platt, late Aide de camp to Ma- 
jor General McDougall,' is appointed De- 
puty Quarter Master to the main army, 
and is to be obeyed as such, 


Oct. 25.—MorNING ORDERS. 


Lieut. Col. Badlam is appointed mem- 
ber of the General Court Martial whereof 


mained through four administrations. General 
Huntington was a benevolent, Christian gentleman, 
and was active in many ways in works for the good 
of his fellow-creatures.—-[Ep. ] 


1 General Alexander McDougall was a native of 
Scotland, and was about forty-nine years of age at 
this time. He came to America in 1755, and be- 
came a printer in the city of New York. He was 
a bold opponent of Parliamentary measures, and 
went into the war, an active “Son of Liberty,” as 
colonel of a New York regiment, in the summer 
of 1776. Inthe autumn of the next year he was 
commissioned a major-general, and was one of the 
most active and useful of the officers of the Revo- 
lution. He served as a delegate in Congress, and 
was Minister of Marine. At the time of his death, 
in 1786, he was a member of the New York Sen- 
ate.—[Ep.] 
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Colonel Bailey is president, vice Lieut. 
Col’. Vose, indisposed. 

The General has the pleasure to con- 
gratulate the army on an important advan- 
tage lately obtained in North Carolina, 
over a corps of 1400 men, British troops, 
and new levies, commanded by Colonel 
Ferguson. The militia of the neighbor- 
ing country, under Col’. Williams, Shel- 
by, and others, having assembled to the 
amount of 3000 men, detached 1600 of 
their number on horseback to fall in with 
Ferguson’s party on its march to Char- 
lotte ; they came up with them at a place 
called ‘‘ King’s Mountain,’’ advantageously 
posted, and gave them a total defeat, in 
which Col’. Ferguson, with 150 of his 
men were killed, and 1500 stand of arms 
taken. On our part the loss was incon- 
siderable. We have only to regret that 
the brave Col®. Williams was mortally 
wounded.’ 

This advantage will, in all probability, 
have a very happy influence upon the suc- 
cessive operations in that quarter. It isa 
proof of the spirit and resources of the 
country. 


SaTurpDAy, Ocr. 28. 


The Grand Parade is altered to the field 
near the Artificers. The Hon’ble the 
Congress have been pleased, by their act 
of the 23d inst., to promote Brig’. Gen’. 
Parsons’ to the rank of M. General in the 
Continental Army. 


2 Cornwallis sent Ferguson, with a few regulars, 
to embody the Tories beyond the Wateree and 
Broad rivers, in South Carolina, to intercept retreat- 
ing Americans, and if possible, crush the spirit of 
rebellion in that regian, with orders to join him at 
Charlotte, in North Carolina, His Tory recruits 
committed horrible outrages on the Whigs, which 
greatly enraged the latter, and when Colonels Shel- 
by, Cleveland, Campbell, Sevier, Williams, and 
others called for volunteers, they eagerly rushed to 
the field, with the result mentioned in the text. 
For a further account of this event, see REcoRD, 
page 530, vol. I.—[Ep.] 

3 Samuel Holden Parsons was a native of Lyme 
Connecticut, where he was born, the son of a clergy- 
man, in 1737. He studied law with his cau, 
Governor Griswold, and was admitted to the bar in 
1759. He served in the Connecticut Assembly, and 
in 1774, was appointed King’s Attorney for that 








Mownpay, Oct. 30. 


At a General Court Martial of the line, 
whereof Col. Bagley is President, the 16th 
Instant, Col. Thomas Proctor, of the Ar- 
tillery, was tried upon the following 
charges :— 

1st. ‘* Mustering men in his Regiment as 
soldiers that were not actually doing the 
duty of soldiers, and returning them on 
command when they were doing the duty 
of servants in his and other families in the 
city of Philad*.’’ end. ‘ Discharging 
soldiers of his regiment for sums of mo- 
ney.’’ 3rd. ‘‘ Fraud in the settlement of 
his recruiting accounts.’’ 4th. ‘‘ Sign- 
ing a false certificate to a return for 
Quarter Masters’ stores.’’ 5th. ‘* Dis- 
charging a number of able-bodied men 
from his regiment, to the great prejudice 
of the service,”’ 

The Court are of opinion that Col’. 
Proctor is not guilty of either of the 
charges exhibited against him, and do ac- 
quit him with honor.' 

The Gen’. entirely approves the deter- 
mination of the Court. He cannot for- 
bear remarking that the prosecution, on 
the part of Captain Porter, was vexatious, 
groundless and illiberal. It is with pain, 
too, he has seen several instances, for some 
time past, where personal pique has given 
birth to prosecutions as unjust as they 
were indelicate and improper, 

Colonel Proctor is released from his 
arrest. 

TueEspay, Oct. 31. 


While we continue in the present posi- 
tion the post-rider will leave camp at noon 
every Thursday, instead of Friday morn- 
ing; letters, therefore, must be handed to 
the post office (at the park) in time for 
the mail to be made up in that hour. 

At a General Court Martial of the line, 





province. Actiye as a member of the Committee 
of Correspondence, he was appointed colonel of a 
Connecticut regiment in 1775. He soon rose to 
the rank of major-general, and in 1779 succeeded 
General Putnam in the command of the Connecti- 
cut line. Sent to the Ohio country in 1785, by Con- 


gress, as a commissioner to treat with the Indians, 
he remained there, and was appointed by President 
Washington first judge of the North Western Terri- 
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Fishkill, October 25th, 1780, Col. Hazen 
president, Col. Elisha Sheldon,’ of the 2nd 
Regiment of Light Dragoons, was tried 
on the following charges, viz'.:— 

‘* First. Injuring the public service by 
discharging, without proper authority, 
from said Regiment a numbér of men en- 
listed upon Continental bounty and en- 
couragement to serve during the war. 
Secondly. Defrauding the public by selling 
and exchanging away regimental horses, 
and converting the avails to his own use. 
Thirdly. Defrauding the officers & sol- 
diers of his regiment of plunder taken in 
action, and converting the avails to his 
own private use. Fourthly. With offensive 
& ungentlemanlike behaviour.’’ 

The Court are of opinion that he is not 
guilty of either of the charges exhibited 
against him as aforesaid, and do acquit 
him with honor & full approbation; and 
the Court, on this occasion, thinks it a 
duty to add that the charges did not origi- 
nate from a zeal, or desire to serve the 
United States, but rather through private 
animosity, pique or prejudice, and that 
the prosecution is vexatious and malicious, 
& that Doctor Darius Stoddard, the 
Complainant, is justly chargeable with all 
the expence attending the Court Martial 
in the trial of Colonel Elisha Sheldon, 

His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief confirms the opinion of the Court, 
and orders Colonel Sheldon to be released 
from arrest. 


Camp Totowa, WEDNESDAY, Nov. 1. 


The Commander in Chief has the hap- 
piness to inform the army that the Honor- 
able the Congress have been pleased, by 
their acts of the 3rd & 21st of October, to 
pass the following resolutions. He is en- 
tirely persuaded that the liberal provisions 
now made will give universal satisfaction, 





tory. He was active in settling all disputes about 
lands between the settlers and the Indians, es- 
pecially on the tract known as the “ Connecticut 
Western Reserve.” General Parsons was drowned 
in the rapids of the Big Beaver riyer, in Ohio, on 
the 17th of November, 1789.—[Eb. ] 


1 See RECORD, page 119, vol. III., fora notice 
of Colonel Proctor. 


2 See RECORD, page 23, vol. III. 
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and, while it evinces the justice and gene- 
rosity of Congress, will prove a new mo- 
tive to the zeal and exertion of the offi- 
cers :— 


«* That such of the sixteen additional regiments 
as have not been annexed to the line of some par- 
ticular state, and all the separate light corps of the 
army, both of horse and foot (Colonel Hazen’s reg- 
iment and Colonel Armand’s and Major Lee’s 
corps, excepted), and also the German battalion, be 
reduced on the istd ty of January next. That the non- 
commissioned officers and privates in those seve- 
ral corps be incorporated with the troops of their 
respective states, and that such of them as do not 
belong to any particular state, be annexed to such 
corps as the Commander-in-Chief shall direct. 

“That the regular army of the United States, 
from and after the first day of January next, consist 
of four regiments of mounted and dismounted dra- 
goons or legionary corps, four regiments of artillery, 
forty-nine regiments of infantry (exclusive of Col, 
Hazen’s regiment, Col. Armand’s partizan corps, 
and Major Lee’s do.), one regiment of artificers. 

“That each regiment of legionary corps consist 
of four troops of mounted and two of dismounted 
dragoons each consisting of sixty privates, with the 
same number of commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers as at present. 

“That the partizan corps commanded by Col. 
Armand and Major Lee shall consist of three 
troops of mounted and three of dismounted dra- 
goons of fifty each, to be officered by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, by the approbation of Congress, 
and that the Commander-in-Chief be authorized to 
direct a mode for completing, recruiting and sup- 
plying the said. corps. 

“ That each regiment of artillery consist of ten 
companies ; and that each company consist of sixty- 
five non-commissioned officers and matrosses with 
the same number of commissioned officers as at 
present; that each regiment of infantry requested 
from the seyeral states shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 
lieutenant-colonel and major, where the full colonels 
are continued ; or, 1 lieutenant.colonel command- 
ant and 2 majors, where the colonels are not con- 
tinued ; 9 captains, 22 subalterns, 1 surgeon, I sur- 
geon’s mate, I sergeant-major, I quartermaster ser- 
geant, 45 sergeants, 1 drum major, 1 fife major, 10 
drums, 10 fifes, 612 rank and file. 

“ That there be one captain and two subalterns to 
each company, and that the four supernumerary sub- 
alterns shall each have the rank of lieutenant, one 
of which is to reside in the state to which he he- 
longs, to enlist and forward recruits—one drum 
and one fife to attend the recruiting officers—the 
other three supernumerary officers to do the duty of 
paymaster, quartermaster and adjutant, in their re- 
spective regiments; and that the regiment of artifi- 
ceis consist of eight companies, and each company 
of 60 non-commissioned officers and privates. 

“That the whole of the troops be intitled, 
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during the war, and join their respective corps by 
the first day of January next. 

“ That the several states furnish the following 
quotas :— New Hampshire—2 regiments of infantry ; 
Massachusetts Bay—10 regiments of infantry, 1 reg- 
iment of artillery; Rhode /sland—1 regiment of 
infantry ; Connecticut—s5 regiments of infantry and 
1 of cavalry ; Mew York—z of infantry and one of 
artillery; Pennsylvania—6 of infantry, 1 of artil- 
lery, 1 of cavalry, 1 of artificers; De/aware—1 of 
infantry; Maryland—s5, of infantry; Virginia—8 
of infantry, 1 of artillery, 2 of cavalry; orth Car- 
olina—4 of infantry; South Carolina—z2 of in- 
fantry ; Georgia—1 of infantry. 

“« That the regiments of cavalry and artillery and 
of artificers, as they now stand, be considered as 
belonging to the states respectively to which they 
are or may be assigned, which state shall complete 
them to the full complement, supply them with 
necessaries, and in everf respect treat them as if 
originally raised therein ; and that such other states 
as now have non-commissioned officers or privates 
in any of the regiments aforesaid, be credited in 
their quotas for such men, according to their num- 
bers from time totime. For which purpose the 
Commander-in-Chief is hereby directed to specify 
such non-commissioned officers and priyates, and 
the states to which they formerly belonged, in the 
returns which he shall make to the states, and his 
annual return to Congress. 

“That the regiment commanded by Col. Moses 
Hazen be continued on its present establishment, 
and that all non-commissioned officers and privates 
being foreigners belonging to any of the reduced 
regiments and corps be incorporated therewith, and 
all volunteers from foreign states who are now in 
the service or may hereafter join the American 
army, be annexed to the said regiment. 

“That the Commander-in-Chief and command- 
ing officer in the Southern Department direct the 
officers of each state to meet and agree upon the 
officers for the regiments to be raised by their re- 
spective states, from those who incline to continue 
in service, and where it cannot be done by agree- 
ment, to be determined by seniority, and make re- 
turns of those who are to remain, which is to be 
transmitted to Congress, together with the names 
of the officers reduced; who are to be allow’d half 
pay for life. 

“ That the officers who shall continue in seryice 
to the end of the War shall be entitled to half pay 
during life, to commence from the time of their Re- 
duction. 

“ That the officers at camp be empowered and 
directed to use every prudent measure and improve 
every favorable opportunity to enlist for the Conti- 
nental Army (during the war), such of the men be- 
longing to their Respective States as are not engaged 
for that period. 

“That two dollars be granted to the recruiting 
officer for every able bodied soldier he shall enlist 
for the war who shall join the army, and that a 
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sum not exceeding $50.00 be allowed to every such 
recruit, 

“ That the clothing be furnished and regularly 
served out to the troops as it becomes due, and that 
a full compensation be made for any arrearages of 
clothing. 

“ The General directs that the officers of the sev- 
eral lines will meet accordingly and agree upon an 
arrangement as speedily as may be of the officers 
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who remain in service and of those who retire, re- 
porting the same to headquarters. 

“It is, of course, to be understood that none can 
Return with the Benefit of the provision here made 
except such a number as exceeds that which is re- 
quired in the Establishment of the Regiments. The 
general officers of the respective lines will be 
pleased to assist in these arrangements.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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IRON-CLAD GUN-BOAT IN 1814. 


A FEw years ago, whilst examining re- 
cords and models in the Patent Office at 
Washington City, I found a specification 
of an iron-clad steam-vessel of war, made 
early in 1814, by Thomas Gregg, of Penn- 
sylvania, for which he obtained a patent 
in March of that year. The specification 
was accompanied by full and sectional 
drawings, as usual. The accompanying 
sketch is a copy of one showing a profile 
view of the complete vessel. The follow- 
ing isa copy of a portion of the specifi- 
cation :— 

‘The boat is framed on an angle of 
about fourteen degrees all round the ves- 
sel, where the top timbers elevate the balls, 
and the lower ones direct them under her. 
The top deck which glances the ball, may 
be hung on a mass of hinges near the 
‘ports. Said deck is supported by knees 

Voi. III.—12 


and cross-timbers on the lower sides, so 
that it may be sprung with powder, if re- 
quired (when boarded by the enemy), to a 
perpendicular, when the said deck will 
be checked by stays, while the power of 
powder will be exhausted in the open air, 
and then fall or spring to the centre of the 
deck again. The aforesaid deck will run 
up and down with the angle, which may 
be coppered or laid with iron. The gun- 
deck may be moved at pleasure, to give 
room, if required, as the men and guns 
are under said deck. The power is ap- 
plied between ner keels, where there is a 
concave formed to receive them, from the 
bow to the stern, except a small distance 
in each end forming an eddy. The power 
may be reversed to propel her either way. 
Said power is connected to upright levers 
to make horizontal strokes alternately. 
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The elevation of her timbers and gearing, 
will be proportioned by her keel and 
tonnage.”’ 

The specification further states that the 
whole vessel would be covered with plates 
of iron. It will be seen that in external 
appearance, Gregg’s vessel was not unlike 
some of the gun-boats on our western 
rivers during the late Civil War. 

It is also on record, that so early as 
1807, when Fulton had just obtained his 
great triumph in navigation by steam, by 
the successful trip of the Clermont from 
New York to Albany, Abraham Blood- 
good of Albany suggested the construction 
of a floating revolving battery, not unlike, 
in its essential characters, the turret of 
Captairf Ericsson’s Monitor of 1862. 

Can any reader of the Recorp give 
further information concerning Blood- 
good’s suggestion of Gregg’s patent for an 
iron-clad steam-vessel of war? It is evi- 
dent that the idea carried out to such per- 
fection during the late Civil War, was not 
then new—it was, at least, about fifty 
years of age. 


WASHINGTON AND JDaviD STEWART 
ERSKINE.—The readers of the ReEcorpD 
cannot fail to be deeply interested in the 
annexed account of the Box presented in 
1791, by the Earl of Buchan, to General 
George Washington, then President of 
our Republic. From reliable cotempo- 
raneous records, I make the following tran- 
scripts. H. Cray LUKENs. 

Germantown, Penn., March 1874. 


“ Dryburgh Abbey, Fune 28th 1791. 
“ Sir -— 

*‘T had the honour to receive your Excellency’s 
letter, relating to the advertisement of Dr. Ander- 
son’s periodical publication in the Gazette of the 
United States; which attention to my recommenda. 
tion I feel very sensibly, and return you my grate- 
ful acknowledgments. 

“In the twenty-first number of that Literary 
Miscellany, I inserted a monitory paper respecting 
America, which I flatter myself may, if attended 
to on the other side the Atlantic, be productive of 
good consequences. 

“To use your own emphatic words, ‘ May that 
Almighty Being, who rules over the Universe— 
who presides in the Councils of Nations—and 
whose providential aid can supply every human 
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defect, consecrate to the Liberties and Happiness 
of the American people, a government instituted 
by themselves, for public and private security, upon 
the basis of Law and equal administration of 
Justice, preserving to every individual as much civil 
and political freedom as is consistent with the 
safety of the nation.’ And may He be pleased to 
continue your life and strength as long as you can 
in any way be useful to your country! 

“T have entrusted this sheet enclosed in a Box, 
made of the Oak that sheltered our Great Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, after the battle of Falkirk, to Mr. 
Robertson of Aberdeen, a Painter, with the hope ‘ 
of his having the honour of delivering it into your 
hands; recommending him as an able Artist seek- 
ing for fortune and fame in the New World. This 
Box was presented to me by the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany at Edinburgh, from whom feeling my own 
unworthiness to receive this magnificently signifi- 
cant present, I requested and obtained leave to 
make it over to the man in the world to whom I 
thought it most justly due. Into your hands I com- 
mit it, requesting of you to pass it, on the event of 
your <lecease, to the man in your own country who 
shall appear to your judgment to merit it best, upon 
the same considerations, that have induced me to 
send it to your Excellency. 

“T am, Sir, with the highest esteem, your Excel- 
lency’s most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

BUCHAN. 

“ General WASHINGTON, President of the United 
States of America. 

“P.S. Ibeg your Excellency will have the 
goodness to send me your Portrait, that I may place 
it among those I most honour, and I would wish 
it from the pencil of Mr. Robertson. I beg leave 
to recommend him to your countenance, as he has 
been mentioned to me favorably by my worthy 
friend, Professor Oglive, of King’s College, Aber- 
deen,” 

“ Philadelphia, May 1, 1792. 
“ My Lord :— 

“IT should have had the honour of acknowledg- 
ing sooner the receipt of your letter of the 28th of 
June last, had I not concluded to defer it till 
I could announce to you the transmission of 
my portrait, which has just been finished by Mr. 
Robertson (of New York), who has also undertaken 
to forward it. The manner of the execution, I am 
told, does no discredit to the artist, of whose skill 
fayourable mention has been made to me. I was 
further induced to entrust the execution of it to 
Mr. Robertson, from his having informed me that 
he had drawn others for your Lordship, and knew 
the size which best suited your collection. 

“TI accept with sensibility and with satisfaction 
the significant present of the Box, which accom- 
panied your Lordship’s letter. 

“ In yielding the tribute due from every lover of 
mankind to the patriotic and heroic virtues of 
which it is commemorative, I estimate as I ought, 
the additional value which it derives from the hand 














that sent it, and my obligation for the sentiments, 
that induced the transfer. I will, however, ask 
that you will exempt me from the compliance with 
the request relating to its eventual destination. 

“In an attempt to execute your wish in this par- 
ticular, I should feel embarrassment, froma just 
comparison of relative pretensions and fear to risk 
injustice by so marked a preference, 

“* With sentiments of the truest esteem and con- 
sideration I remain your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant, 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

“ EARL OF BUCHAN.” 


In Washington’s last will and testament, 
which was certified to as recorded in the 
office of the Fairfax (Virginia) County 
Court, by George Deneale, Esq., Clerk of 
said Court, under date of the 23d of Janu- 
ary, 1800, occurs this :— 


“Item. ‘To the Larl of Buchan 1 re-commit 
the Box made of the Oak that sheltered the brave 
Sir William Wallace after the battle of Falkirk, 
presented to me by his Lordship in terms too flat- 
tering for me to repeat, with a request ‘ to pass it, 
on the event of my decease, to the man in my 
country, who should appear to merit it best, upon 
the same conditions that induced him to send it to 
me.’ Whether easy or not to select the man who 
might comport with his Lordship’s opinion in this 
respect, it is not for me to say, but conceiving that 
no disposition of this valuable curiosity can be 
more eligible than the re-commitment of it to his 
own cabinet, agreeably to the original design of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company of Edinburgh, who presented 
it to him, and at his request consented that it 
should be transferred to me—I do give and be- 
queath the same to his Lordship; and in case 


1 Archibald Robertson was a native of the vil- 
jage of Monymusk, about eighteen miles from 
Aberdéen, in Scotland, where he was born in 1765. 
Evincing a taste for art, Lord Archibald Grant en- 
couraged his early attempts at drawing; and after 
completing his studies at Marshall College, in Aber- 
deen, Lord Grant invited him to Edinburgh, to 
study the arts of design. He went thither in 1782, 
where he received instructions with Weir and Rae- 
burn, The latter became such an eminent portrait- 
painter that he was called the “Reynolds of Scot- 
land.’’ With these young men Robertson studied 
art, and they assisted each other as much as possi- 
ble. They studied the human figure from life, 
hiring a porter for a model. 

In London Robertson became acquainted with 
Benjamin West, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, the architect, by all of whom he 
was cordially received. Reynolds was then Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and pointed out to the 
young artist many methods for improvement in 
portrait-painting. After practising his profession 
successfully in Aberdeen, he was induced, by the 
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of his decease, to his heir, with my grateful thanks 
for the distinguished honor of presenting it to me, 
and more especially for the favourable sentiments 
with which he accompanied it.” 


Mr. Archibald Robertson, the portrait- 
painter, who was the bearer of this cele- 
brated memento, to America, appears by 
Washington’s acknowledgment, quoted 
above, to have afterwards settled in New 
York city. He arrived at Philadelphia 
about New Year’s, 1792, and at once 
placed the handsome and valued testimo- 
nial in the hands of its illustrious recipient, 
who afterwards complimented the artist’s 
fidelity and skill by sitting to him for a 
picture destined for the gallery of the Earl 
of Buchan.’ The Box itself is desaxibed as 
curiously wrought and elegantly mounted 
with silver, and bearing upon its lid-plate 
this inscription :— ‘‘ Presented by the Gola- 
smiths of Edinburgh to David Stewart 
Erskine, Earl of Buchan, with the freedom 
of their Corporation, by their Deacon. 
A. D. 1791.”’ 

Eighty-two years have elapsed since the 
portrait was painted and forwarded by 
Robertson to his noble patron, and seventy- 
four years ago the Oaken Box was returned 
to its original custodian, as a precious and 
sacred legacy from America’s lamented 
chieftain. Who can convey accurate in- 
formation respecting the present repository 
of either souvenir ? H. C. L. 


solicitations of Dr, Kemp, of Columbia College, 
New York, to come to America. With singular 
ignorance of our country, he came with the impres- 
sion that, except in sea-ports, it was a wilderness 
filled with savages. He was utterly astonished, on 
landing in New York, to find the majority of ‘the 
people white, and much resembling the people of 
Great Britain, 

Mr. Robertson painted a miniature likeness of 
Washington and his wife. From the former he 
made a copy in oil, life-size, for the Earl of Buchan, 
which Washington sent to his lordship by Tobias 
Lear, The painter continued to reside in New 
York, where he married an only child of Mr. 
Abrams. He assisted in the formation of the 
American Academy of Fine Arts, of which he was 
a director. Finding oil-painting injurious to his 
health, he confined himself to water-color and 
crayon. He wa: also a skilful architect, and was 
among those who presented designs for the City 
Hall, New York. He died in that city, in 1841. 
—{Eb.] 
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INDIGNATION MEETiNG.—I find the fol- 
lowing in a copy of an old New York 
newspaper, dated in June, 1774:— 

*¢ On the 17th, a great concourse of peo- 
ple assembled in New York and preparing 
effigies of Hutchinson, North, and Wed- 
derburne, paraded them through the 
streets, and then burned them in front of 
the Coffee-House, in the presence of the 
largest assemblage of people ever before 
together in the city. As usual the Devil 
was burned with them, and in the fire 
sulphur was cast—‘ destroyed by sulphur- 
our flames. ’ ’’ 

What does the above paragraph mean ? 

ANTONIO. 

CoNTINENTAL CoNnGREsS.—I find in 
Holt’s ‘‘ New York Journal ’’ for May 26, 
1774, a notice of a letter having been 
given to Paul Revere, by the New York 
Committee of Correspondence, proposing 
to the committee of Boston, ‘‘ a Congress 
of the Colonists without delay,’’ to deter- 
mine and direct the measures to be per- 
formed for the relief of the town of Boston, 
and a redress of all the American griev- 
ances. ‘The general opinion is, I believe, 
that the proposition for a general Con- 
gress, first originated in Massachusetts. 
According to this paragraph in Holt’s 
paper, New York has that honor. How 
is it? GoTHAM. 





THE Two Heros.—I have before me 
the original warrantee-deed of which the 
subjoined is a copy, with a careful tracing 
of the signature of the two Allens. Can 
you tell me what is meant by the ‘‘ Two 
Heros,’’ and where the property referred 
to was? M. T. 


Know all men by these presents, That I, 
Ethan Allen, of Sunderland, in Benning- 
ton County, & State of Vermont, Esq., For 
and in consideration of the sum of Twenty 
Pounds, Lawful Money of said State, to 
me in Hand paid, before the Delivery 
hereof, by Levi Allen, of Bennington, in 
Bennington Country & State aforesaid, 
the Receipt whereof I do hereby acknow- 
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ledge, have given, granted, bargained, 
sold and released, and by these Presents do 
give, grant, bargain, sell, aliene, release, 
convey and confirm to him, the said Levi 
Allen, his Heirs and Assigns, all my Right, 
Title, Interest, Estate, Property and De- 
mand in the Two Heros, which land was 
granted under the Great Seal of the State 
Vermont, William Gallop being the ori- 
ginal Grantee, as by his name on the back 
of the Charter inserted therein, may ap- 
pear; To have and to hold, the said 
granted Premises, with the Appurtenances 
thereof, to him, the said Levi Allen, his 
Heirs and Assigns, to his and their own 
proper Use, Benefit and Behoof forever ; 
I hereby engaging to warrant and defend 
the said granted Premises, against all 
Claims or Demands of any Person or Per- 
sons claiming by from or under me or the 
said William Gollop, the Original Grantee. 
In Witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my Hand and Seal, this Twenty-first Day 
of July, in the Year of our Lord 1784. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in the presence of us :— 
SAMUEL RoBINSON, 
ELIJAH BENNETT. 


State of Vermont, 

Bennington County, ss + 

Sunderland, the 7th Day of August, 1784. 
There the above-named Ethan Allen, 

personally appearing, acknowledged the 

above-written instrument to be his volun- 

tary Act and Deed, before me, 


eH MAE > 


Justice of the Peace." 





1 The Two Heros or Heroes, are islands in Lake 
Champlain, which form a portion of Grand Isle 
county, Vermont. They are called, respectively, 
North Hero and South Hero. South Hero is the 
largest island in the lake. Both are very fertile 












THE AMERICAN QuERist.—I have a 
pamphlet of 32 pages, of which the fol- 
lowing is the title :—‘‘ Zhe | American 
Querist; | or | Some Questions proposed | 
relative to | the Present Disputes \ between 
| Great Britain | and her | American Col- 
ontes. | By a NoRTH AMERICAN. 

‘We are not to think every clamorous 
Haranguer, or every splenetic repiner 
against a court, is therefore a Patriot.— 
Bishop Berkeley. 

‘*The Eleventh Edition. New York: 
Printed by James Rivington, 1774.’’ 

At the bottom of this title-page is the 
following note :— 

‘* pas~ This Pamphlet, on the 8th day 
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of September last, was in full Conclave of 
the Sons of Liberty, in New York, com- 
mitted to the Flames, by the Hands of 
their Common Executioner; as it con- 
tains some Queries they cannot, and others 
they will not answer.’’ 

The pamphlet is composed of 100 
queries, the last of which is as follows :— 

‘* too. Whether it be not a matter both 
of worldly wisdom, and of indispensible 
Christian Duty, in every American, to fear 
the Lord and: the King, and to meddle not 
with them that are GIVEN TO CHANGE ?”’ 
Who was the author of this pamphlet ? 


. . . 





[James LivincsTON."] 


Dear Sir: 
I take this opportunity by Colonel Dug- 
gan* (a gentleman who has been indefatiga- 


and well populated: The post-town of North 
Hero, on North Hero Island, is the county-seat. 
The islands are separated by a narrow strait. 

Ethan Allen, the signer of this paper, was the 
well-known hero of Vermont, and leader of the 
“Green Mountain Boys,” at the period of the 
Revolution, Ira Allen was Ethan’s younger bro- 
ther, and was a native of Cornwall, Connecticut, 
where he was born on the 21st of April, 1751. He 
went with Ethan to Vermont, and took part with 
him in the stirring public events there. In 1778, 
he was a member of the convention which framed 
the constitution of the State of Vermont. He was 
a member of the Council, Treasurer, and Surveyor- 
General. All through the war, Ira Allen. was 
one of the most active of the patriots in civil 
life; and in 1780-81 he was one of the com- 
missioners of Vermont in relation to the claims 
upon that state. He was also appointed to settle 
matters between that state and the British autho- 
rities in Canada, in 1781, and was .one of the 
foremost men in bringing about the settlement of 
all difficulties, political and otherwise, in which that 
state was involved at the close of the war. In 1795 
he went to Europe to purchase fire-arms for his 
state. These he procured in France—muskets and 


cannon—and on his way home he was taken and 
carried to England, where he was accused of in- 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ble in the service of the Congress) to ac- 
quaint you of the situation of our army 
before Quebec. Some days before the 
storming the Town, a council of war was 


tending to carry supplies of arms to the Irish rebels, 
After eight years’ litigation the case was decided in 
his favor. For a while, in 1798, he was imprisoned 
in France. In 1801 he returned home. Mr. Allen 
wrote a “ Natural and Political History of Ver- 
mont,’’ and was the author of other writings. He 
was also influential in the establishment of the uni- 
versity at Burlington: Mr, Allen died in Phila- 
delphia, early in 1814.—[Eb.] 

1 James Livingston was a nephew of Robert Liv- 
ingston, of Livingston’s Manor, whose mother was 
a Ten Broeck, of Albany. He was born in Canada 
in 1747, and had considerable influence over the 
Canadians when the war broke out. He raised a 
regiment of Canadian refugees, was commissioned 
its colonel, and joined the American army under 
General Montgomery. With his regiment he cap- 
tured Fort Chambly, on the Sorel below St. John’s. 
He accompanied Montgomery in his invasion of 
Canada and the siege of Quebec, at the close of 
1775. He wasaresident of Montreal when the 
war began, where he had married. Colonel Liv- 
ingston died in Saratoga county, N. Y., in 1832. 
This letter bears no date. It bears internal evi- 
dence of having been written near Quebec, early in 
1776.—[Ep.] 

2 Captain Jeremiah Duggan, who went to Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1776, and created quite a 
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held, when it was thought expedient to 
storm the Town. My opinion being asked, 
I demanded a return of the number of our 
army then present, and was informed there 
were fifteen hundred. My opinion was 
that the Canadians should be called in to 
our assistance, and did not doubt but upon 
the appearance, or knowledge of a large 
army before the walls, they might be in- 
duced to capitulate and save us the trouble 
of storming. The consequence of the 
attack you are undoubtedly acquainted 
with, though must beg leave to observe 
that instead of fifteen hundred Men, we 
had, in fact, not above nine hundred effec- 
tive. Since our unfortunate Retreat,’ we 
have with Difficulty kept up a Blockade. 
We had certain information that before 
the attack was made, ‘there were near fif- 
teen hundred Men in Town bearing Arms, 
and we were reduced after our misfortune, 
to the pitiful Number of five or six hundred 
Men to Keep up the Blockade. It was 
then thought necessary to call in the 
Canadians to our assistance, and had the 
Mortification to be denied, alleging that 
as they had been refused before the storm- 
ing, they did not think proper to come 
after the Retreat. Thus we were obliged 
to continue the Blockade with a handful of 
Men before a Reinforcement could arrive 
from Montreal, which did not come till 
near three weeks after our Retreat. We 
have now, thank God, a considerable rein- 
forcement, and are under no apprehensions 
from the Enemy’s sallying out, though they 
might have cut off our army several days 
after our Retreat, in case they had sallied 
out. 

We have had several mutinies in our 
Camp lately, owing in a great measure to 
our want of Money to paythe troops. For 
my own part, I have never received a shil- 


ensation there by a deposition that General Arnold 
had urged him to denounce the brave Major John 
Brown, as **a damned rascal and a villain,” and 
a “plunderer of prisoners,” &c,; that he suggested 
to Arnold that the proper way was for him to write 
his accusations to Congress, and that Arnold refused 
to take the responsibility, saying, “you impeach 
him and I will enforce it;’’ and that, in his (Dug- 
gan’s) judgement, there was no better man than 
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ling of pay before nor since I received my 
warrant to raise a Regiment. This is very 
discouraging to the soldiery. Money is 
the sinews of War, and without it it is im- 
possible to keep up an Army already too 
ripe for Revolt upon the most trivial occa- 
sion, 

A fortnight ago, Brigadier General Ar- 
nold gave out in orders to the different 
Corps to bring in their monthly Returns, 
in order to receive one month’s pay and 
the Remainder as soon as the paymaster 
arrived. This has not yet been fulfilled, 
which has created much discontent in the 
Army, the Consequences of which are 
greatly to be feared. 

Since my arrival in the Camp, I have 
not been able to get permission for one of 
my Officers to go recruiting though we 
stand so much in need of Men. I had re- 
cruited but Eight days after I received my 
warrant from General Montgomery, when 
I was ordered to meet him at Sorel’ with 
what Men I had raised, and so proceed to 
Quebec. I am extremely sensible of the 
honor the honorable the Continental Con- 
gress have conferred on me in giving me 
the command of a Battalion of Canadians, 
and will take the earliest opportunity of 
thanking them for theirconfidence reposed 
inme, As I have many accounts of Pro- 
visions furnished the Army this side of St. 
Johns, and the Canadians who were under 
my command at Chambly and the river 
Sorel ; beg you will order them to be ex- 
amined as soon as possible. I have had a 
considerable Quantity of Boards and Planks 
taken from me by the Troops at St. Johns ; 
what remained were taken for the use of 
the Continental Army, and have never yet 
received any payment. I was in hopes to 
have had the pleasure of seeing you here, 
and am sorry we should be deprived of 


Brown then serving in Canada, The deposition is 
in writing, and bears date August 1,1776. The 
original is in the possession of Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, of New York.—[Ep.] 


1 The Americans withdrew to Sillery, a short 
distance above Quebec.—[ Ep. ] 

2 At the mouth of the Sorel river, the outlet of 
Lake Champlain. 








that Happiness by your illness. General 
Wooster has been expected here sometime 
ago, though is not yet arrived. I see but 
little preparation as yet, or a probability 
of taking Quebec. Our snow battery’ was 
soon destroyed ; our Cannon dismounted, 
and with difficulty got them off. We have 
not asingle mortar nor shell upon the spot. 
We are informed by some Deserters lately 
come out of Town, that there is a scarcity 
of wood, though they have plenty of pro- 
vision. It’s impossible we can make a 
sufficient battery till the snow is off the 
ground, which will not be these two Months. 

There has been but little cannonading 
of late owing to the severity of the Weather. 
We still keep our advanced guard in St. 
Rocks,’ within half a Mile of the Walls. 
I hope to have the pleasure of hearing from 
you soon, and am, 

With the greatest respect, 
Yours, &c., 


JE 


[JosepH Lorinc.*] 


New York, April ist, 1765. 
Sir: 
I received yours of the 25th ultimo, with 


1 This was erected on the plains of Abraham, 
where Livingston’s men were stationed. The 
ground was too hard frozen to allow them to cast 
up the earth to form a redoubt or a battery, so they 
piled up snow in proper form and pouring water 
on it, made a battery of ice, on which they 
mounted a cannon to assail the walls of Quebec. 
It was but a feeble work, for shots from the city 
dashed it into fragments.—[Ep.] 

2 St. Roque’s, a suburb of Quebec, outside the 
city walls, and bordering on the St. Charles river. 
—[Ep.] 

8 Joseph Loring was a son of Captain Joshua 
Loring, of the British Navy, and was born in New 
York, in 1744. He was made Commissary of Pri- 
soners of the British Army in America, in 1777, 
and held that office until the British troops evacu- 
ated the city of New York in 1783. At the time 
this letter was written, he was a young merchant in 
the city of New York. Colonel Bradstreet, alluded 
to in the letter, was Deputy Commissary-General 
of the British Provincial troops.—[Epb.] 
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Coll: Bradstreet’s extraordinary answer, 
as for my charging the Rum twice. I 
should be much obliged to you if you 
would acquaint Coll: Bradstreet I never do 
them things. There is an old Proverb in 
English, that the old woman would never 
have looked for her daughter in the oven, 
if she had never been there herself. What 
went up under the name of Navy Rum, 
Coll: Bradstreet, and I believe yourself, 
Mr. Glenn, Major Kenner, all knows to a 
barrel ; as likewise the eleven barrels that 
was Lost in the store at Albany, Schenec- 
tady, and the boats going up the River, 
which I have never been paid for, neither 
have I charged the Crown with it. I 
should be glad the Coll: would send down 
the account as soon as possible, as I should 
be glad to settle it with the General before 
I leave this place. You may assure Coll: 
Bradstreet that I never was concerned 
with any person in Rum to supply the 
Army or Navy. I have not got fifty 
thousand pounds in the Bank of England. 
I am very poor. I am sorry to give you 
this trouble. 
& I am, Sir, 
your most Obd' Hmb" Serv*. 


Alora 


([ComMIssIONERS OF CONGRESS.*| 
Montreal, May 6th, 1776. 
Dear Sir: 
General Arnold, thinking the public in- 
terest would be promoted by appointing 





* In the spring of 1776, the Congress appointed 
a committee, composed of Dr. Franklin, Charles 
Carroll and Samuel Chase, to proceed to Canada 
and observe the needs of the service there. They 
were delegated with full powers to regulate the 
army and establish a republican government there, 
They went to New York by stage, and in a sloop 
to Albany; and after resting at the house of Gen- 
eral Schuyler there, -and at Saratoga, a few days, 
they proceeded to Lake George, crossed it, went to 
Ticonderoga, and thence in a batteau to St, John’s. 
Thence they crossed the country to Montreal, where 
they arrived at the close of April.—[Ep.] 
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Colonel Hazen to command at St. John’s 
and Chambly, in the room of Colonel 
Buel, has ordered the latter to repair to the 
camp before Quebeck, where the General 
is of opinion his services will be more 
wanted. Colonel Hazen speaking the 
French language, and having a considera- 
ble influence over the people in the neigh- 
borhood of St. John’s and Chambly, and 
being as active and zealous in the service 
and as intelligent as Colonel Buel, induced 
us to concur with General Arnold in ap- 
proving the appointment of Colonel Hazen. 
As we are convinced that you wish only 
and seek how to promote the publick ser- 
vice, so are we satisfied that this arrange- 
ment will meet with your approbation. 


Lao 
Zit 


1 Samuel Stringer, He was a native of Mary- 
land, where he was born in 1734. He was edu- 
cated in the medical profession by Dr. Bond of 
Philadelphia, and was attached to the Medical De- 
partment of the provincial army under General 


Gen. Schuyler. 


Shirley, in 1758. He settled and married in Al- 
bany after the war. On the recommendation of 
General Schuyler he was made Director-general of 
the hospitals in the Northern Department in 1775, 
and accompanied the troops into Canada. After 
the war he practised his profession with great skill, 
in Albany, where he died in 1817.—[Ep.] 


2 The Commissioners were charmed with General 
Schuyler and his family. In an autograph letter of 
Charles Carroll, now before me, that patriot wrote 
toa friend: “ That gentleman lives in pretty style; 
has two daughters (Betsey and Peggy); lively, 
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We are informed by General Arnold that 
the army before Quebeck is only victualled 
to the 15th or 2oth inst., at farthest. We 
need not point out to you the necessity of 
keeping our forces in this country well sup- 
plied with provisions, as, excepting flower, 
none can be procured here, and that not 
without hard money. ‘The army is entirely 
without surgeons; Dr. Stringer receives 
30s. a day ; his assistance is much wanted 
at the camp; and the Congress, no doubt, 
expects, when they pay for services, to 
have them performed.’ We desire to be 
respectfully remembered to your family,’ 
and are, with great esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most Obed‘ humble servants, 


Hod 


agreeable, black-eyed gals.’ The first-named one 
was Elizabeth, afterward the wife of Alexander 
Hamilton, and the other was Margaret, afterward 
the wife of the Patroon, Stephen Van Rensselaer. 

Attention is called to the signature of Charles 
Carroll to this letter. There is a popular story that 
when he signed his. name to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, some one said, “ you may be mistaken 
for your cousin, Charles Carroll,” who lived some 
distance from him, and that he added “ of Carroll- 
ton,” saying, “ Now King George will know where 
to find me.” He was in the habit of making that 
suffix, to distinguish himself from his cousin. It 
will be observed that this letter was written about 
two months before the Declaration of Independence 
was signed,—[Ep.] 



















[RosBert Macaw."] 


[From the collection of Rev. Dr. JosepH A. Mur- 
RAY, of Carlisle, Penna. ] 


Harlem Heights, Nov’. 1st, 1776. 


Dear Sir: 

The importance of my command, the 
critical situation Iam in,’ does not give 
me half the concern which some proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Safety of your 
Province does. Their new arrangements 
give so great umbrage that I wish I may 
be able with all my influence to prevail on 
some of the best Captains in the two Penn- 
sylvania Battalions to remain with me for 
four days. They have borne the fatigue 
[and] danger of the campaign. A new 
man Mr. Gurney and Mr. Adjutant Ment- 
gas put over their heads. Nor is this the 
only cause of complaint. A very illiberal 
circular letter has been received, charging 


To 
CoLL: JAMES WILson.’ 


We had a brush with Lord Percy last 
Sunday & beat him. 
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the Captains indiscriminately of withhold- 
ing the privates’ pay—A charge not 
founded in truth as to a great majority, I 
am certain, not founded in truth as to any 
to my knowledge; if it is, why did they 
not point out the offenders, the accusers, 
&c., that a Court Martial might be had & 
the offenders punished. Besides, we as 
Continental Troops are at a loss to know 
how far we are amenable to, or under the 
control of the Committee. I most sin- 
cerely wish for the good of the service 
that a Committee of Congress would take 
cognizance of all appointments, thereby 
the spirited & brave officers & gentlemen, 
will have a right to expect that in due 
time and in proper and regular course his 
praiseworthy ambition may be gratified. 
I am my dear Sir, 
in great haste, 
Yours most aff ’ly, 








MaIneE Historicat Society.—The win- 
ter meeting of the Maine Historical So- 
ciety was held at Bath, Thursday, Febru- 


1 For a brief sketch of Colonel Robert Magaw, 
see REcorD, vol, II., page 504. 

2 Colonel Magaw was then in command of the 
garrison in Fort Washington, on New York Island, 
situated on what is now known as Washington 
Heights. The enemy, having caused Washington 
to withdraw from White Plains after the battle 
there, were, at the time this letter was written, 
marching upon Fort Washington. In a few 
days thereafter it was ry environed by hos- 
tile forces, and on the 16th of November the fort 
and garrison were surrendered to the British— 
[Ep.] 

3 Colonel Wilson was a Scotchman, educated at 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and at Edinburgh. He came 
to Philadelphia in 1766. He lived a short time in 


SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


ary 19th, the attendance being large and 
the meeting one of the most interesting 
that has been held for many years. 


Reading, then moved to Carlisle, “where he be- 
came an eminent counsellor at law, and obtained 
considerable practice, previous to the revolutionary 
struggle. * * When military movements were first 
made, Mr. Wilson, then resident in Carlisle, was 
chosen colonel of a regiment of militia, raised in 
the county of Cumberland, He acted in that 
capacity when occasions demanded his services, and 
the public stores and magazines in Carlisle were 
committed to his charge; but he was never in 
active service, owing probably to his frequent civil 
appointments. He was also a commissioner to 
treat with the Indians, a duty which he executed 
successfully.” He was one of the signers of the 
See their Bio- 


Declaration of Independence. 
graphy.—[J. A. M.] 








SS SESE Sa 
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Hon. James W. Bradbury, of Augusta, 
Vice President, called the meeting to 
order, and pronounced a eulogy on the 
life and services of Hon. E. E. Bourne,’ 
late President of the Society; after which 
the resolutions proposed by the commit- 
tee, of which Rev. Dr. Packard, Secretary 
of the Society, was chairman, in reference 
to the memory of Judge Bourne—wherein 
allusion is made to his bequest of $500 to 
the Society—were presented. 

Joseph Williamson, Esq., of Belfast, 
read a biographical sketch of William 
Hutchings,’ of Penobscot, the last Revolu- 
tionary Pensioner in New England, and 
the last but one on the Government pen- 
sion rolls, who deceased October 6th, 
1865, at the age of ro2 years. 

Rufus K. Sewall, Esq., of Wiscasset, 
one of our most energetic and hard-work- 
ing students of local history, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Vestiges of Spanish Possessions 
on the Coast of Maine,’’ giving an account 
of discoveries lately made on the Leur’s 
Farm, near old Pemaquid, and tracing 
them to a period of remote time. 

Hon. George F. Davis, of Portland, 
read a brief paper on great historic phases, 
memorable inscriptions, and sayings of 
distinguished men, as full of historical sig- 
nificance. ‘These were grouped together 
in an entertaining manner and the paper 
was an interesting one. 

Hon. William Goold, of the State Sen- 
ate, read an elaborate history of ‘‘ Paper 
Mills and Paper Making in New Eng- 
land, giving a full account of the original 
mill at Milton, Massachusetts—which is 
now in use for the manufacture of paper,— 
and of the early mills at Stroudtwater, 
Gardiner, Vassalboro’ and Hampden, Me. 

General John Marshall Brown, of Port- 
land, gave an account of Fort Casco, in 
Falmouth, near Portland, speaking of its 


-history as a trading post, its military im- 


portance, which was most manfully main- 
tained during the Indian wars, and its 


1 See REcorD, III., p. 94. 
2 See RecorD, IL., p. 532. 


subsequent destruction. General Brown 
is one of our most prominent historical 
students, and is said to have the best 
library of Maine history in the State. We 
understand it is his intention to compile a 
history of Fort Casco. 

In the absence of their respective writers, 
the Secretary, Rev. Dr. Packard, read the 
following papers: —‘‘The Voyages of 
John and Sebastian Cabot in 1497,’’ by 
Frederic Kidder, of Boston; ‘‘ The Pil- 
grims of Penobscot,’’ by Hon. John E. 
Godfrey, of Bangor, and ‘‘ New Plymouth 
Patent of June 16th, 1621, issued to John 
Pierce, of London,’’ by Prof. John John- 
ston, of Middletown, Connecticut. Papers 
were also presented from Prof. Jewell, on 
‘¢ The Indians of the Androscoggin,’’ and 
from Geo. J. Varney, Esq., author of the 
‘* Youths’ History of Maine,’’ just pub- 
lished, on ‘* Indian Picture Writing.’’ 

B. C. Boody, Esq., presented a copy of 
the Upham Family Genealogy ; and Elijah 
Perry, of South Natic, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented the Journal of Survey of Mt. De- 
sert, made in 1765, by John Jones. 

Dr. Leonard Woods, the venerable ex- 
President of the Society, made some re- 
marks touching the Hackluyt MS., and 
the loss by fire in Brunswick of papers 


. containing recent important investigations 


which were to be published in the Socie- 
ty’s volumes. ‘This work he hoped to 
make good again, by the aid he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Pierce, of London, and 
others, who have zealously afforded him 
assistance. 

At three o’clock, p. M., the members 
of the Society, and guests to the number 
of one hundred, sat down to an elegantly- 
prepared dinner at the Sagadahoc House, 
at which Hon. William Rice, Mayor of 
Bath, presided. After-dinner speeches 
were made by several gentlemen. 

The meeting has awakened new interest 
in the work of the Society, and in the 
study of our own history ; and just now 
there is a great deal of activity being 
manifested in the study of local history 
and genealogy by our historical scholars. 
Many important works of this character 














have been issued within the past few years, 
and others are in preparation. Judge 
Bourne’s History of Wells and Kenne- 
bunk, and the History of Belfast by 
Hon. Joseph Williamson, and of Wood- 
stock by Dr. W. B. Lapham, of Augusta, 
are nearly ready for publication. Dr. 
Lapham has just issued the ‘* Lapham 
Family Register ;’’ and is also at work on 
the genealogies of the Perham and Berry 
families; and Hon. J. W. Porter, of Bur- 
lington, is engaged in preparing a gene- 
alogy of his family. Our leading journals 
are devoting much space to local history, 
and the people generally are becoming in- 
terested in the matter. It is now only 
necessary for our Historical Society to 
reach out and embrace in its membership 
our young men, devoted to its objects, in 
order that it may be put on a more active 
and vigorous basis, for the future of our 
State in this direction to be fraught with 
interest and importance. 
LANE, 

New York Historical Society.—A 
regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Historical Society was held at their rooms, 
on Tuesday evening, the 3d of March, the 
President, FREDERICK DE PeystTeErR, LL.D., 
in the chair. After the usual routine busi- 
ness was over, the President announced 
that Professor Moses Coir TYLER would 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Early Colleges of 
America.’’ Instead of a ‘‘paper’’ read, 
it was an eloquent address, chiefly extem- 
pore, on the subject, in which the speaker 
portrayed in vivid colors many of the 
most striking incidents in the history of 
the founding of nine colleges (yet in ex- 
istence) in this country, before the break- 
ing out of the old war for independence. 
He gave striking pictures of the men who 
founded these colleges; considered the 
noble motives which incited them to the 
task, and to make the necessary sacrifices 
to accomplish it; the peculiar nature of 
some of the pecuniary aids that were given ; 
the internal regulations of the various in- 
stitutions, particularly that of Harvard, 
and the effects of these institutions upon 
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the history of the American colonies and 
the moulding of the personal character and 
the free institutions of the American 
people. 

Professor Tyler gave a very brief statis- 
tical account of the founding of the nine 
colleges, the progenitors of over three 
hundred American colleges now in exist- 
ence. These nine were, Harvard; Wil- 
liam and Mary; Yale; Princeton, or Col- 
lege of New Jersey; King’s (now Co- 
lumbia); University of Pennsylvania; 
Rhode Island, now Brown University ; 
Dartmouth, and Queen’s (now Rutgers). 
The address throughout was full of curi- 
ous, interesting, and often amusing facts, 
and presented a series of the.most impor- 
tant, logical and philosophical deductions 
from those facts, which deserve the grave 
consideration of Americans. 

AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SocikTy.— 
The thirty-second anniversary of the Ame- 
rican Ethnological Society was held at the 
residence of Mr. Henry T. Drowne, in the 
city of New York, on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1873, when Hon. John R. Bartlett, 
Secretary of the State of Rhode Island, 
who was the founder of the Society, pre- 
sided. On that occasion, Dr. Berendt 
read the interesting paper which appeared 
in the February number of the Recorp 
on the ‘* Darien Languages.’’ Colonel 
Charles C. Jones exhibited a very fine col- 
lection of arrow-points made by Southern 
Indians. 

Among others present at that meeting, 
were the President and Vice Presidents of 
the New York Historical Society, Presi- 
dents of the American Geographical and 
of the New York Genealogical Society, 
and the President of the Long Island His- 
torical Society. 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held on the 13th of February, at the resi- 
dence of the President, Mr. Cotheal, when 
the following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers of the Society for the current year :—- 

President.— Alexander I. Cotheal. 

First Vice President.—Charles E. West, 
LL. D. 


pe tee o 
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Second Vice President. — Charles C. 
Jones, Jr. 

Corresponding Secretary.—William H. 
Thompson. 

Recording Secretary. — T. Stafford 
Drowne, D. D. 

Treasurer.—Alexander I. Cotheal. 

Librarian.—Henry T. Drowne. 

Executive Committee.—Geo. H. Moore, 
LL.D., Charles Short, LL.D., T. Stafford 
Drowne, D. D., Henry T. Drowne, Secre- 
tary. 

Wisconsin HistroricaL Society.—The 
annual meeting of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin was held at their rooms, 
in Madison, on the 2d day of January, 
Hon. H. S. Horton, Vice President, in the 
chair, when the twentieth annual reports 
were read, all of which show the Society 
to be in a healthy and flourishing condi- 
tion, increasing and strengthening in every 
department. The following-named gen- 
tlemen were elected officers for the year 
1874:— 

Wcities, Alexander Mitchell, 
Milwaukee. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. Henry S. Baird, 
Green Bay ; Increase A. Lapham, LL.D., 
Milwaukee; Hon. James R. Doolittle, 
Racine; Hon. Sames T. Lewis, Colum- 
bus; Hon. Harlow S. Orton, LL.D., Ma- 
dison; Hon. James Southerland, Janes- 
ville; Hon. H. D. Barron, St. Croix 
Falls; Hon. M. L. Martin, Green Bay ; 
Hon. A. G. Miller, Milwaukee; Hon. J. 
H. Rountree, Platteville. 

Honorary Vice Presidents.—1. Hon, 
Cyrus Woodman, Mass. 2. Hon. Perry 
H. Smith, Illinois. 3. Hon. Henry S. 
Randall, New York. 4. Hon. John Cat- 
lin, New Jersey. 5. Hon. Stephen Saylor, 
Pa. 6. Hon. A. C. Dodge, Iowa. 7. 
Hon. J. L. Farwell, Missouri. 

Corresponding Secretary. — Lyman C. 
Draper. 

Recording Secretary.— Col. Frank H. 
Firmin. 

Treasurer.—A. H. Main. 

Librarian.—Daniel S. Durrie. 

Curators ex officio.—Hon, W. R. Tay- 


lor, Governor ; Hon. Peter Doyle, Secre- 
tary of State; Hon. Fred. Keuhn, State 
Treasurer. 

Curators. 

For,one year.—Gov. L. Fairchild, Hon. 
E. B. Dean, Col. S. V. Shipman, Hon. L. 
B. Vilas, Gen. David Atwood, O. M. 
Conover, Hon. John Y. Smith, B. J. Ste- 
vens, Prof. Wm. F. Allen. 

For two years.—Hon. D. Worthington, 
C. P. Chapman, Prof. J. D. Butler, LL.D., 
Prof. S. H. Carpenter, LL.D., Hon. Jas. 
Ross, N. B. Van Slyke, Hon. J. D. Gur- 
nee, Maj. J. O. Culver, Isaac Lyon. 

For three years.—Gen. Simeon Mills, 
Hon. George B. Smith, Gen. G, P. Dela- 
plaine, Dr. Joseph Hobbins, Hon. Andrew 
Proudfit, S. U. Pinney, Hon. E.W. Keyes, 
Hon. S. D. Hastings and Hon. C. C. 
Washburn. 

The various standing committees ap- 
pointed represent the active and efficient 
members. 


MARYLAND HistoricaL Sociery.—At 
the annual meeting of the Maryland. His- 
torical Society, held at their rooms in Bal- 


timore, on the gth of February, 1873, the 
following-named gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Society for the current 


_ year :— 


President.—John H. B. Latrobe. 

Vice Presidents.—George Wm. Brown, 
John G. Morris, D.D., Henry Stockbridge. 

Corresponding Secretary.—E. A. Dal- 
rymple, D. D. 

Recording Secretary.—Wm. H. Corner. 

Treasurer.—C. L. Oudesluys. 

Librarian.—John J. Jacobsen. 

Trustees of the Atheneum.—N. H. Mori- 
son, George B. Cole, Hiram Woods. 

Trustees of the Peabody Fund.—Enoch 
Pratt, Joseph Merrefield, Wm. J. Albert. 

Council of Government.—Philip T. Ty- 
son, Geo. B. Coole, Ed. G. Lind, Isaac 
D. Jones. 

Committee on Honorary Membership.— 
Geo. W. Dobbin, Edward M. Keith, Geo. 
Wm. Brown. 

Committee on Finance.—Henry Janes, 
Chas. L. Oudesluys, A. W. Bradford. 
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Committee on the Library.—Wm. F. 
Giles, P. R. Lovejoy, W. H. Corner, John 
G. Morris, D.D., Isaac D. Jones, Osmond 
Tiffany, Joseph M. Cushing, E. A. Dal- 
rymple, D.D., Thomas J. Morris, Jahn I. 
Thomsen, N. H. Morison, John J. Jacob- 
sen. 

Committee on the Gallery.—John H. B. 
Latrobe, George B. Coale, Jos. H. Mere- 
dith, Edward G. McDowell, J. Stricker 
Jenkins. 

Curator on the Cabinet.—John G. Gat- 
chell. 

The next publication of the Society 
(No. 7), soon to be issued, will be the 
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largest which they have put forth. The 
following is a copy of the contents of the 
title-page of the work :— 

** Relatio Itineris in Marylandiam. De- 
claratio Colonia Domini Baronis de Balti- 
moro. Excerpta ex Diversis Litteris Mis- 
sionariorum ab Anno 1635, ad Annum 
1638.’’ ‘* Narrative of a Voyage to Mary- 
land, by Father ANDREW WuiTE, S. /. 
An Accountof the Colony of the Lord Baron 
of Baltimore. Extracts from Different 
Letters of Missionaries, from the year 1635 
to the year 1677. Edited by Rev. E. A. 
Da.ryMPLE, S, T. D.’’ 





CURRENT NOTES. 


CoRRECTION.—A correspondent calls, attention 
to an error of statement under the head of “ Me- 
morial to Admiral Farragut,” page 93 of the cur- 
rent volume of the REcorp. That memorial is 
in the Church of the Incarnation on Madison 
Avenue, of which Dr. Montgomery is pastor, in- 
stead of the Church of the Ascension, Fifth 
Avenue, as stated. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL CoMMITTEES.—A new item 
has just been added to American history. There 
has been a “tempest in a tea-pol,” in Boston. 
Women having been chosen to seats in School 
Committees in that city, the Board of Education of 
the New England metropolis was roused to a de- 
fence of the natural rights of man. That Board 
refused to allow the women to perform the duties 
of Committee-men. An appeal was made to the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which decided in 
favor of the women; but at this writing (March) 
the Board, in defiance of that decision, keep the 
door shut against the women, 

It seems to be the most stupid of all stupid 
things, to exclude women from participation in the 
legislation and labors for the education of the 
young. ‘They are natural educators. That is truly 
a part of their “ sphere,” about which so much has 
been said, for they understand, better than men, 
what is most needed in an educational system. On 
this point the “ Christian Union” holds the follow- 
ing sensible language :— 

“Wy WOMEN SHOULD SERVE ON SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES.—The trouble is that intelligent citi- 
zens, competent to superintend the schools, are too 
competent to have time for that unpaid service. 
And therefore the unintelligent really determine 
the quality of the instruction, Thus the standard 


of scholarship is lowered, the country school is too 
often taught by girls who take up teaching as they 
would take up chair-making or straw-plaiting. The 
remedy, as we believe, largely lies in the appoint- 
ment of women to school offices. Asa rule, in the 
country districts at least, they have more leisure, more 
culture, a more direct and personal interest in chil- 
dren, and more administrative faculty than the men 
who could afford to take the positions. The peculiar 
aptitude for details and quick apprehension of the 
relation of things would also stand them in stead. 
Moreover, if it became their duty to undertake this 
work, it would also become their ambilion to do it 
in the best possible manner. And there is hope 
that not only the standard of scholarship would be 
advanced, but the morals of the pupils improved. 
Certainly, women of culture and of leisure, who 
would set themselves the hard task, might do much 
to stay well-known influences of corruption which 
which poison our schoois, from highest to lowest, 
were it only through insisting that the pupils should 
receive such thorough physiological instruction as 
should make them respect their bodies. In fact, 
sanitary knowledge is the crying need of the popu- 
lace, to-day. Its elements, at least, should be 
taught in the schools, and it is women whose intel- 
ligent demand must place it among the required 
studies.” 


CEREALS.—The government statistician in the 
Bureau of Agriculture, at Washington city, has fur- 
nished the following information concerning the 
Indian corn and wheat crops of the several grain- 
producing states of the West, in 1872 and 1873. 
He says that he gives the statement, in round num- 
bers, as indicated by local returns, covering most 
of the producing area, which is subject to correc- 
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tion upon analysis of final and complete returns. 
The figures are as follows :— 
18 





72. ~ 
Wheat. 
18,000 000 
14,000,000 
200 000 
25,000,000 
22,000,000 
22,000,000 
32,000,000 
8,000,000 
400,000 
2,600,000 


873. 

Wheat, 
19,000,000 
13,000,000 
18,000,000 
28,000,000 
26,000,000 
26,000,000 
34,000,000 
12,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 


Corn. 
99,000,000 
17,000,000 
80,000,000 
217,000,000 
21,000,000 
7,000,000 
140,000,000 
106,090,000 
32,000,000 
8,000,000 


Illinois..... 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


Nebraska ., 21,000,000 





Total.....529,000,000 182,000,000 801,000,000 150,000,000 


Mi_p WinteRs.—The winter which has just 
closed has been remarkable for its general mildness 
in this country and in Europe. A letter from Paris 
written early in February, says: “ The month of 
January passed without a storm here, and February 
has opened as mild and spring-like as a May-day.”’ 
At Stockholm and St, Petersburgh, there has been 
the same comparative mildness, whilst all over this 
country, with few exceptions, the thermometer has 
not indicated a temperature below zero, But mild 
as it has been, this winter cannot compare in its 
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general temperature, to some of which we have an 
account in the following statement concerning mild 
winters in Europe :— 

In 1172 the temperature was so high in England 
that leaves came out on the trees in January, and 
birds hatched their broods in February, In 1289 
the winter was equally mild, and the maidens of 
Cologne wore wreaths of violets and corn-flowers 
at Christmas and on Twelfth Day. In 1421 the 
trees flowered in the month of March, and the vines 
in the month of April. Cherries ripened in the 
same month, and grapes appeared in May. In 1572 
the trees were covered with leaves in January, and 
the birds hatclied their young in February, as in 
1172; in 1585 the same thing was repeated, and it is 
added that the corn [ wheat] was in the ear at Easter. 
There was in France neither snow nor frost through- 
out the winters of 1538, 1607, 1609, 1617 and 1659; 
finally, in 1662, even in the north of Germany, the 
stoves were not lighted, and trees flowered in Feb- 
ruary. Coming to later dates, the winter of 1846-7, 
when it thundered at Paris on the 28th of January, 
and that of 1866, the year of the great inundation of 
the Seine, may be mentioned as exceptionally mild. 





OBITUARY. 


JouN BACHMAN, 


On the 25th of February, the venerable pastor 
of the Lutheran Church in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, the Rev. John Bachman, D. D., LL. D., died 
at his residence in that city, at the age of eighty- 
four years. He was a native of Duchess county, 
New York, where he was born on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1790. At the age of twenty-five years he 
became pastor of a Lutheran church in Charleston, 
where he has remained for a period of about sixty 
years. 

Fond of the natural sciences, and especially of 
the branch known as Natural History, young Bach- 
man turned his attention, in his early days, to the 
study of ornithology, and he was a valued co- 
laborer and personal friend of Audubon. He was 
very highly esteemed as such by the late Professor 
Agassiz. He was an able assistant of Audubon in 
the preparation of his great work on “ The Birds 
of America;” and he was the chief author of the 
work on “The Quadrupeds of North America,” 
which was illustrated Ly Audubon and his sons. 
His other works of note are: “ The Characteristics 
of Genera and Species, as applicable to the Doc- 
trine and Unity of the Human Race;” “ Exami- 
nation of Professor Agassiz’s Sketch of the Natural 
Provinces of the Animal World, and their relation 
to the Different Types of Men;” “Catalogue of 
Phenogamous Plants and Ferns growing in the 
vicinity of Charleston, S. C.;’’ a work in defence 
of Martin Luther; also a small work on “ Hybri- 
dity,”’ and another on “ Viviparous Quadrupeds of 


North America.” Dr. Bachman had written much 
for the serial publications in his denomination. 
When the insurrectionary movement was in pro- 
gress in South Carolina, before the actual breaking 
out of the late Ciyil War, Dr. Bachman took a 
warm interest in its favor, and on the evening when 
the Ordinance of Secession was signed in the Hall 


- of the South Carolina Institute, the venerable man, 


in an earnest prayer, invoked the blessings of the 
Almighty upon that Act and the actors in it. Since 
the war he has not officiated regularly in his pulpit, 
because for a few years before his death, he was 
feeble in body. 


EDWARD ARMSTRONG. 


When, on the 25th of February, Hon. Edward 
Armstrong died, a good citizen, a fine scholar, and 
a careful student of American history passed away. 
He died at his residence in the city of his birth 
(Philadelphia), at the age of about fifty-six years. 
Mr. Armstrong was a lawyer by profession, and 
was admitted to the Bar in Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber, 1838, having been graduated at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He served, for a time, in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, and was, for some years, 
a member of the Board of Controllers of the Pub- 
lic Schools. He was also Secretary of the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad from the time of its creation. 

Mr. Armstrong was very fond of historical 
studies, especially of those which related to his 
native state, in whose history he was thoroughly 
versed ; and on several occasions he read papers 











and delivered addresses upon historical subjects. 
For many years he was a very active member of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, of which he 
was, at one time, Vice President. At the time of 
his death he was editing the “Penn and Logan 
Correspondence.’ Two volumes have been pub- 
lished ; the third was only partially prepared under 
his supervision. 


NATHAN K, HALL, 


On Monday, March 2d, the Hon, Nathan K. 
Hall died at his residence in Buffalo. He wasa 
native of Marcellus, Onondaga county, N. Y., 
where he was born on the 28th of March, 1810, 
He studied law with Millard Fillmore, and in 1832 
became his business partner at Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. 
Hall held several civil offices in his native state, 
representing his Assesably District in its legisla- 
ture, and its Congress*‘>..al District in the National 
Congress, in koth of which he was regarded as a 
sound statesman and an upright man. He was in 
Congress from 1847 to 1849. In 1850, when Vice- 
President Fillmore became President of the United 
States, he appointed Mr. Hall Postmaster-General, 
and he remained in that situation until he was ap- 
pointed United States Circuit Judge on the North- 
ern Circuit of the state of New York. In this 
station he performed the duties with marked ability 
and with great public satisfaction, and was charged 
with these duties at the time of his death. In his 
habits, Judge Hall was modest but very genial, and 
he was much esteemed as a lawyer, a judge and a 
citizen. He was an active and useful member of 
the Buffalo Historical Society. 


IRA PERLEY. 


At his residence in Concord, N. H., on the after- 
noon of the 26th of February, the Hon. Ira Perley, 
Ex-Chief Justice of the state of New Hampshire, 
died suddenly, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
He was a lawyer by profession. In the autumn of 
1852 he was appointed, by Governor Dinsmore, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Conrt of New 
Hampshire. In the summer of 1855, Goyernor 
Metcalf, of that state, appointed him Chief Justice, 
which office he held until 1869, a few days before 
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he was seventy years of age, the constitutional limit 
of his term. He had held very few political offices, 
and his life was passed in domestic happiness. His 
wife, by whom he had ten children, died about 
three years ago. Only three children, daughters, 
survive him. The death of his wife and of an only 
son, at about the same time, bore hard upon him, 
and grief for their loss undoubtedly shortened his 
days. 


RICHARD R. WARD. 


On the 8th of last December, Richard Ray Ward 
died at his residence in New York city, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. He was born in Greenwich 
street (New York), near the Battery, on the 17th 
of December, 1795. His father was a soldier of 
the Revolution, and his grandfather was the emi- 
nent Governor Samuel Ward, of Rhode Island, 
who was Chairman of the Committee of the Conti- 
nental Congress which nominated Washington for 
the office of Commander-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental Army, 

Mr. Ward was educated for the practice of law, 
and in that profession he was a diligent worker 
many years. He possessed a fine literary taste, and 
was specially devoted to the study of history and 
antiquities. When the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, which was founded in 1822, determined to 
elect an honorary member, Mr. Ward was their 
first choice. In 1815 or 1816 a literary club, called 
“The Brotherhood,” was formed, of which Mr. 
Ward was chairman, and Manton Eastburn, late 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, John 
Neilson, Jr., the artist, and Robert C. Sands, the 
poet, were members, The last meetings of the 
Club were held in 1870 and 1871, at the house of 
Mr. Ward, No.8 Bond street, New York, when 
there were only two survivors, Mr, Ward and Bishop 
Eastburn, The latter died in 1872. 

Mr. Ward left many valuable papers which had 
been collected by the family through several gene- 
rations—in fact for two centuries. A large portion 
of them possess historical interest, especially those 
which relate to our Revolutionary period, His re- 
markable memory, fund of knowledge, and genial 
spirit made him a most agreeable companion for the 
young and old. 





Illustrations of Mother Goose’s Melodies. De- 
signed and engraved on wood by ALEXANDER 
ANDERSON, M. D., with an Introductory Notice 
éy Evert A. DuycKINcK. Privately printed by 


CHARLES L. Moreau, New York.—This is an- 
other of the series of thin volumes, printed hand- 
somely by the young amateur printer, Moreau. In 


LITERARY NOTICES. 






style it sustains the character of its predecessors. 
The illustrations are printed from the original 
blocks drawn and engraved by Dr, Anderson, the 
Pioneer Wood Engraver in America, whose name 
is familiar to the readers of the Recorp. Mr. 
Duyckinck, in his excellent introductory article, 
has added much to the value of the collection, by 








PS 
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giving a pleasant outline sketch of the author and 
the authorship of the Melodies. He tells us that 
Madame Goose was a real character, not a myth, 
and that she was a member of the “ wealthy family 
of Goose,” ancient land-holders in Boston. Her 
daughter Elizabeth was married by Dr. Cotton 
Mather to Thomas Fleet, a printer in Boston. As 
children came, one after another, grandmother Goose 
entertained them from morning till night with 
nursery rhymes, most of them from England, with 
which her head was full, and many original ones, 

‘Her tongue, thus musically employed, worried 
quiet Mr. Fleet. He tried to laugh her into silence, 
but the attempt only increased her noise, He 
therefore resolved to profit by his misfortune in 
having such a gabbling Goose for a mother-in-law, 
so he wrote out the Melodies front her lips, and in 
1719, published them in a little volume, in Boston, 
at his printing house, in Pudding Lane, “ price two 
coppers,”’ with the title of “ Songs for the Nursery ; 
or Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children.” From 
that time until the appearance of an edition of the 
Melodies, published with these admirable cuts by 

* Dr. Anderson, by Munroe and Francis early in 
this century, scores upon scores of editions had 
been sent out broad-cast over the land. Such is 
the history of “ Mother Goose’s Melodies.” Only 
fifty copies of this edition have been printed. 


Memories of many Men and of some Women: 
being Personal Recollections cf Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, Authors 
and Artists, at Home and Abroad, during the last 
Thirty Years. By MAUNSELL B. Fizup. New 
York, Harper & Brother. 12mo. pp. 339.—This 
is a delightful book for those who “ love their fel- 
low-men,” and wish to have a glimpse of the per- 
sonal characteristics of notable men and women. 


“Posterity love details,” said John Quincy- 


Adams ; that is to say, they wish to know all about 
the peculiarities and every-day features of the age 
of the life of those who occupy conspicuous places 
in history. The author has been much in diplomatic 
life, and had rare opportunities for making just such 
observations as he has recorded in his book. “I have 
made no attempt,” he says, “to be otherwise than 
desultory. I have wandered on through the garden 
of memory, dreamily and almost at random, pluck- 
ing here and there, it might be flowers, and it 
might be weeds, as they present themselves to my 
hand.” The title of the book fully indicates the 
kind of personages of whom the author gives per- 
sonal recollections. He begins with an interview 
with Edward Everett in London in 1843, who was 
then the American Minister there, and closes his 
observations of men abroad, with Mr, Gladstone. 
At home he begins with Aaron Burr, and ends with 
President Lincoln. 


The Swedes on the Delaware, and their inter- 
course with New England. By FREDERIC KIDDER. 
With Heliotype fac similes, Boston, 1874, 8vo. pp. 
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13.—This is a reprint from the “‘N. E. Historical 
and Genealogical Register” for January 1874, and 
is one of the many useful monographs on obscure 
points in our history, which haye appeared from 
the indefatigable hand of its author. It is made 
up chiefly from original documents which have 
never before appeared in print. 

It seems that in 1640, the agent of the New 
Haven Colony purchased lands on both sides of 
the Delaware, and the next spring a merchant at 
New Haven fitted out a small vessel with orders 
for the captain to take possession of the lands, 
On his way he was warned by Governor Kieft, at 
Manhattan’ (New York), not to make settlements 
there, because ‘it was within the domain of the 
Dutch, unless the settlers would take an oath 
of allegiance to the States General. The captain 
promised to be governed accordingly, but the re- 
cord says, in violation of that promise, he pro- 
ceeded to make two settlements, one on the Schuyl- 
kill, and one on the site of Salem, in New Jersey. 
And the authorities at New Haven resolved that 
these plantations should be considered a part of the 
Territory of that colony. 

Earlier than this, the Swedes had settled on the 
Delaware, and these, too, regarded the New Eng- 
landers as intruders—* runagates ’’—and_ joined 
with the Dutch in breaking up their settlements, 
and sending the colonists back to New Haven. 
The Dutch at the same time claimed a right to the 
land at Hartford, on the Connecticut River, and 
there was a sort of triangular quarrel. Charges 
and counter charges were made, and the respective 
Governors corresponded in Latin, the “court 
language’? at that day. This little pamphlet 
throws much light upon these proceedings, and 
presents us with fa¢ similes of the Latin letters of 
Governors Winthrop and Printz. 


Fourth Annual Reunion of the Association of 
the Graduates of the United States Military Aca- 
demy, at West Point, New York, Fune 12, 1873. 
New York, D. Van Nostrand, 8vo. pp.-106.—This 
volume contains a full report of the proceedings in 
the Chapel of the Academy at West Point, at 
which Professor Charles Davies, of the class of 


1815, presided. Also a roll of the members of the 
Association; interesting biographical sketches of 
graduates who had died during the year then 
ended; proceedings at the annual dinner; a Poem 
by General Tower; and a full register of graduates 
since the year 1802, when the number was only 2. 
The number in 1873, was 41. The whole number 
up to that time, was 2508. 

The Association took measures for the erection 
of a suitable monument at West Point, in memory 
of Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, who may be properly 
termed the founder of the Academy in its present 
form, A frontispiece represents the appearance of 
West Point, from Fort Constitution, opposite, at 
the close of the Revolution, from a drawing by 
H. Livingston, engraved by Tiebout, 





